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A Vividly Told Cumulative Story F 
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of the progress of civilization from the ancient days of the 
caveman to the modern social scene is clearly, engagingly, and 
impressively presented in the new social-studies series—Our 


Ways of Living. ie 


Puptls of Grades Three Through Six 


who study the four books of this series learn the fundamen- 

tals of intelligent citizenship, the jways of living in other coun- 

tries, the influence of geography and history on human life, actic 
the amazing importance of inventions and machines, and the man 
cultural and spiritual effect of the arts and sciences. edge 
is, i 
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SocIAL-STUDIES INSTRUCTION IN AN 
EVOLVING SOCIAL ORDER 


HAT is the basic obligation of the 

social-studies teacher? Classroom 

observations and many pupil re- 
actions to the social studies indicate that 
many teachers are content to impart knowl- 
edge of past generations. Worthy as this end 
is, it falls short of the real responsibility 
of the social-studies teacher. For a third of a 
century we have been repeatedly instructed 
by committee reports and individual leaders 
that our chief obligations are to make effec- 
tive citizens, to provide some understand- 
ing of the world in which we live, and to 
promote scientific thinking on the part of 
students. 

Why attempt to promote scientific think- 
ing? For the few it is essential to their be- 
coming research workers in the social 
studies. For the great majority, with whom 
we are concerned here, it is a condition for 
an intelligent understanding of the world 
in which they live and a basis for intelligent 
citizenship. The first step for either the stu- 
dent or the citizen is ability both to recog- 
nize and define the salient problems that 
are involved in either a historical or a pres- 
ent situation. Then, if the student or the 
citizen would proceed scientifically, he must 
collect, evaluate, and adequately organize 
the pertinent facts that relate to his prob- 
lem. Only through established facts can 
problems be defined. Only through the em- 
ployment of facts can prospective solutions 
be outlined. 
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ET us merely enumerate a few of the facts 
relating to the present about which 
there is general agreement. First, it is widely 
recognized that we live in an industrial so- 
ciety, characterized by technological ad- 
vancement and by a high degree of speciali- 
zation which enables us to produce on a 
scale such as the world has never seen be- 
fore. It is a society characterized by economic 
interdependence, in which our welfare is 
conditioned as much by the activities of 
people in the far corners of the earth as by 
those of our nextdoor neighbors. Further- 
more this industrial order is based upon a 
large scale utilization of natural wealth, the 
conservation of which is the concern of us 
all. Second, there is an increasing awareness 
that we live under a class system of a peculiar 
type. On the one hand are the employers, 
the propertied, the producers; on the other 
are the employees, the unpropertied, the 
consumers. Of course it can be argued that 
consumers are also producers, and that many 
employees are part owners; the fact that 
there are among us the rich and the poor 
can not be argued. Third, our society is 
characterized by the increasing expansion 
of governmental functions, accompanied by 
centralization. Industrialization has resulted 
in social and economic impersonalization. 
The individual finds himself before a maze 
of forces affecting his welfare but over which 
he has little or no control. The need for an 
impartial arbiter in such a case is a fact to 
be reckoned with, not a theory to be phi- 
losophized about. Finally, as everyone from 
fireside centenarians to kindergartners 
knows, our present order is in process of 
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change. Accordingly we can not rest con- 
tent with informing our children about the 
past. Nor is it sufficient to consider the pres- 
ent world as if it were static. It is necessary 
that we promote a scientific attitude of 
mind—open, flexible, objective—on the part 
of our students so that they will be fitted as 
well as possible to meet the many novel 
situations in an unpredictable future. 


OW are adequate solutions for our 
problems to be formulated and ad- 
vanced? It is at this point that the research 
student and the citizen part company. The 
research student will seek the seclusion of 
his study or laboratory. On the basis of de- 
tached observation he will draw inferences 
and formulate solutions for problems that 
to him are largely academic. He will test 
them by cold analysis. Not so the citizen. 
He must formulate proposals as a basis for 
action in practical living—proposals that will 
have to meet the tests of living experience. 
Yet he needs the attitude of the student, and 
perhaps can not safely ignore the sugges- 
tions of the study and the laboratory. 

We all formulate programs and arrive at 
choices in the light of accepted values. For 
Americans the choices we make and the pro- 
posals we formulate tend to be defined by 
the democratic ideal. To the schools has 
been assigned the task of fostering in the 
minds of young citizens the democratic tra- 
dition, and of preparing youth for effective 
living in the democratic order of the future. 
Moreover the democratic ideal has served 
increasingly to determine the educational 
methods to be employed in these processes. 
Surely, then, the schools can not ignore 
present realities. But can the schools take 
responsibility for the promotion of a new 
social order, implying as that does changed 
social relationships among individuals and 
among classes and the evolution of political 
forms to effect these changed relationships? 

To what extent has education succeeded 
in achieving other such goals that the Amer- 
ican people have set for ourselves? A cen- 
tury and a half ago “the people of the United 
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States” asserted that “in order to form q 
more perfect Union, establish Justice, jp. 
sure domestic Tranquillity, provide for the 
common defense, promote the general Wel. 
fare, and secure the Blessings of Liberty 
to ourselves and our Posterity [we] do or. 
dain and establish this Constitution for the 
United States of America.” How many of 
these goals have been achieved? Are either 
the many and substantial achievements or 


the shortcomings that trouble many of ys | 


the effect of the work of the schools? Can 
the schools contribute to the further achieve. 
ment of these goals, and, if so, will the new 
order that we desire result? 


O doubt it is inevitable that schools, 
N controlled and staffed as they are, con- 
tinue to present the ideas and ideals of a 
past generation and that various forms of 
indoctrination become a part of formal edu- 
cation. Surely we have given ear to some 
pressure groups, perhaps by way of living 
up to the educational ideal that we present 
impartially all sides of an issue. We have 
listened to the economic interpretation of 
minority groups, to religious preferences, 
to social and racial prejudices, and to patri- 
otic sentiments. With much of this, to be 


sure, we can have no quarrel, for the tone | 


of a socially democratic order is determined 
by the extent to which vigorous minorities 
are given free expression. Perhaps it is even 
commendable that in the name of democ- 


racy, and recently in the name of progres- 

sive education, we have freely allowed the | 
expression of student opinions without | 
identifying many of them as wholesale trans- | 
fers from fireside and dinner-table conver- | 
sations or from undigested and unchecked | 


propagandist sources—some conservative, 
some radical. We ourselves have provided 


some subtle indoctrination through faulty : 


classroom tools. It is well known, for ex- 


ample, that textbooks tend not to deal with | 
many social and economic facts until almost | 


a quarter of a century after these facts be- 
come important in society; with these omis- 
sions goes some lingering stress on outworn 
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ideas. Certainly individualism, which has 
contributed much to American economic 
development, is dominant in most books 
that describe the achievements of American 
civilization. The accounts suggest that 
pupils will succeed in so far as they out- 
distance their fellows in accumulating 
wealth or acquiring economic power. Polit- 
ical rights and power continue to be re- 
garded as matters of individual privilege 
ina more economically interdependent so- 
ciety than the world has ever seen before. 
Our textbooks need to be revised in the 
light of the living present, by competent 
students of society who have been freed from 
the dictates of commercial interests and ad- 
ministrative officialdom, which too fre- 
quently have been subject to the influence 
of organized pressure interests. 


S the educational agents of society, 
teachers should see that the demo- 
cratic view respecting social, economic, and 
political issues is duly considered in the 
chools, though this by no means precludes 


ahearing of the views already taken into 
acount. Only by so doing can the teacher 
daim to have dealt with problems scien- 
tifically. Only by so doing can the teacher 
meet the obligation placed upon him by 


society. Only by so doing will instruction in 
the social studies become an effective means 
to the rational evolution of a democratic 
social order. 


ITH such an educational program 

as has been suggested a new social 
order must emerge. Barring unforeseen de- 
velopments that order should be character- 
ized by public regulation or the common 
ownership of all natural wealth; production 
in terms of the needs of the consuming 
masses; a more equitable distribution of 
the returns of economic enterprise; scien- 
tific and social invention inspired and con- 
ditioned by the general welfare; opportunity 
for all to do socially useful work; the dis- 
tribution of labor so that all may have the 
time and means for self-improvement; an 
effective program of preventive medicine 
and safety; security in time of sickness, un- 
employment, and old age; educational op- 
portunities for all throughout life; and an 
attitude of world-mindedness inspired by a 
recognition of our economic, institutional, 
and cultural interdependence. 

R. W. CorpiEr 


State Teachers College 
Clarion, Pennsylvania 











The Hope for Synthesis 


RAYMOND C. MILLER 





dear old lady who, asked what she 

taught, responded brilliantly, “I teach 
children.” It is a sweet thought and perhaps 
a novel one, and the attitude ought to be 
emphasized, but there still remains the un- 
answered question, “What does she teach 
the children?” The mere acceptance of the 
“child-centered school” does not automat- 
ically give the formula for content or cur- 
riculum. If she teaches that two and two 
make five, or that a black cat brings bad 
luck, the pious interest in her children will 
not save them—or, in the large, the society 
to which they go. 

History was the first of those subjects now 
grouped in the social studies to break the 
hold of mathematics and the classics over 
the curriculum. It was of course a history 
which reflected current scholarship and thus 
carried with it all the hidden assumptions 
underlying the day’s thought about man 
and his destiny. 

The nineteenth century was positivistic, 
though it preferred to refer to itself as sci- 
entific. The brilliant generalizations of 
mathematics and physics of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, and the 
nineteenth-century contribution of the 
ideas of evolution and progress, set the pre- 


Vic: have heard, ad nauseam, of the 








This discussion by a professor of 
history in Wayne University was read 
at the Detroit meeting of the National 
Council for the Social Studies. 




















vailing pattern of thought. Scientific pro- 
cedures had been so fruitful in the natural 
sciences that the students of man sought 
the method for equally satisfying results. 
Buckle and his contemporaries would do 
for mankind and his activities what Newton 
and his associates did for the planets, reduce 
them to an ordered position in a world of 
natural law. 

The effort was hardly a success. A suc- 
ceeding generation, viewing society from a 
slightly altered frame of reference, dis- 
covered how faulty and indeed how sub- 
jective were those laws and principles of 
society, and the Buckle school of easy gen- 
eralization was discredited. 

But the basic idea was not. The idea of 
an ordered society with fixed principles and 
a pattern—indeed with laws which, once 
discovered, could be used for practical pur- 
poses of prediction as the law of gravitation 
is used in physics—was too firmly fixed for 
abandonment. 

The late nineteenth century would use 
the matter of social science, but in a scien- 
tific manner. The error of Buckle and his 
school was not in theory but in execution. 
Science had laboratories and exact experi- 
mentation. A science of man would demand 
the same sort of careful, detailed, exact 
preliminary work—the accumulation of 
minutia, the raw fact out of which the gen- 
eralization would come naturally, and in- 
evitably. When, they said, we have enough 
fact, enough detail, a new Newton will rise 
to give to man the human law of gravitation. 
Pending the rise of this great man who will 
discover the law, we have that research to do. 
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E difference between the two may seem 
small in theory, but the difference in 
their work is remarkable. Students of the 
history of literature started counting com- 
mas; we traced the history of the town 
pump, the hoop skirt, and the bald-faced 
steer; one great university recently accepted 
4 doctoral dissertation on the evolution of 
women’s underwear. Facts were our passion, 
and we got them. 

The very organization of the historical 
field underwent change: Where once indi- 
vidual literati had ranged the whole field of 
history, the new fact finder assumed that 
his bit was of value only with many others, 
and the assumptions thus implied called for 
organization. The American Historical As- 
sociation was created in 1884 and has been 
industriously collecting, publishing, and 
stimulating ever since. The recent number 
of its bibliographical guide lists some six 
hundred societies and periodicals which 
from time to time add to the store of facts 
we have awaiting our still expected Newton. 
He will indeed need to be a great man. 

It is all, please remember, premised on 
the assumption that out of the facts will 
come the generalizations that will have the 
validity of law in human conduct. We 
sought those rules and principles of per- 
manence and truth by which men could live 
with assurance. I have been talking here of 
the historian alone, though of course he 
was not alone in the assumptions. As the 
quest for facts became more heated, and 
the number found threatened to become 
unmanageable, subdivision for special re- 
search began. One group marked out eco- 
nomic phenomena as their special field, and 
started out for their own body of fact, out of 
which would grow the laws and rules of 
human conduct, the science of economics. 
Another group concentrated on govern- 
ment phenomena and called the result polit- 
ical science. The normalities and abnormali- 
ties of man’s group behavior, as a field of 
study, became the science of sociology. 

And one dare not poke fun at the fact 
finders; the results of their work have been 


too significant, and the general effect of 
their method has been stimulating. They 
represent a healthy and normal reaction to 
the uncritical writing of Buckle and Adam 
Smith and Spencer. It is only their misfor- 
tune that their messiah has not come, nor 
have the laws emerged which would give 
reason and meaning to their work. 


EANTIME the subdivision of the 
M study of mankind has gone on, first 
on the advanced levels in college, then in 
the junior college, and finally in the high 
schools and even earlier. When the high- 
school student has offered to him as many 
as five separate fields in the social studies, 
all differently named and organized, it is 
no wonder he is confused, or that the au- 
thorities responsible for the curriculum 
seem slightly groggy. 

The confusion in the high school is multi- 
plied in the junior college, and in both 
levels there has been such a sequence of ex- 
perimental efforts at unifying courses as to 
indicate a thoroughgoing discontent with 
the existing divisions, and there the agree- 
ment ends. One-department surveys, inter- 
departmental co-operative courses, pill 
doses of predigested summaries—in half a 
hundred different forms—have been tried, 
with as yet uncertain success. This subdi- 
vision of the activities of man, which every 
student knows is unreal, has come close to 
absurdity, if indeed it has not achieved it. 

Through it all, the subject of history has 
remained the largest single unit in the social 
studies, but attacked on all sides, on the de- 
fensive everywhere, and occasionally com- 
pletely routed. Sometimes the attack came 
from advocates of more immediately ‘‘prac- 
tical” subjects, sometimes from professional 
innovators for whom the traditional is in- 
evitably wrong, but the grand coup was 
struck, in the last ten years, by the historian 
himself. For fifty years he has lived on in the 
hope that out of his research and his facts 
would come a set of laws of human conduct. 
To that hope, Croce’s concept of history, 
as nothing more than a contemporary opin- 
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ion about the past, was devastating, but 
increasingly historians have accepted it. 
Twice, at least, in recent years the presi- 
dential addresses of the American Historical 
Association itself have been premised on 
the abandonment of all pretenses of scien- 
tific method or accuracy. Powerfully pub- 
licized by Charles A. Beard, this new 
attitude or philosophy runs through the 
Report of the Commission on the Social 
Studies of the American Historical Associa- 
tion, and, if it cannot yet be said to repre- 
sent the opinion of the entire body, certainly 
it is strongly represented there. 

History is only contemporary opinion 
about the past. All efforts at research can 
never recover the past as an actuality, but 
only create a present idea about the past. 
Out of such stuff can never come those much 
sought laws of human behavior, and the 
entire analogy to science is fallacious. 


E triumphant manner in which critics 
of history as a curriculum subject uti- 
lized this bald statement may make one a 
little suspicious of their entire disinterest- 
edness. That they ever understood to the 
full the meaning of this revolutionary 
change in attitude and assumption may be 
doubted. 

For in last analysis we are all in the same 
boat and, if the new analysis is correct, a 
leaky one at that. If you cannot get laws of 
real validity out of the total of human ex- 
perience, no matter how handled, you can 
not get them out of those parts of human 
experience which are the preserves marked 
out for economics, sociology, political 
science, or any known combination of them. 
Even education, newest of the social studies, 
must take its place inside the encircling 
walls that mark the limits of its validity, 
though one suggests such a thing with hesi- 
tation. All the accumulation of data, the 
tabulation of statistics, the counting of 
noses, the controlled experiment, all the 
extraneous imitation of the physical scien- 
tist, leads each of us alike to the day when 
we try to give meaning to whole endeavor 
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and, if we are honest, to the disillusioning 
realization that interpretation is subjective 
and in human affairs can not be scientific. 
And on that day, historian, economist, 
sociologist, even educationalist, would do 
well to bow his head in modesty and silent 
prayer. 

Indeed the social studies are already en- 
gaged, it would seem, in a retreat from the 
most pretentious extension of their claims 
to something less extreme. Departments of 
political science are everywhere becoming 
departments of government; the new text- 
books are using what they call the “func. 
tional” approach, which means nothing 
more than a study of the actual workings, 
the experience of mankind. One witty stu- 
dent described the conventional college 
work in economics like this: “The first 
term they give you the economic laws; all 
the rest of their courses show you how the 
laws won't work.” Just a little more pres- 
sure and the laws will be pushed on out 
at the bottom, to leave economics descriptive 
of economic processes, a part of the expe- 
riences of mankind. The latest important 
work in sociology is the three volumes by 
Pitirim A. Sorokin of Harvard (Social and 
Cultural Dynamics. New York: American 
Book) which is, all things considered, a 
social history of civilization, a study of the 
experiences of mankind, in the broadest 
sense. 

The theoretical assumptions that have 
been the foundations of our work for two 
hundred years have vanished in the past 
ten, and with them all reason for the walls 
that separate us. Even on the advanced levels 
of education, we are all doing the same 
thing. Neither layman nor expert can tell 
from the list of titles reserved in a college 
library whether the course for which they 
are held is one in history, economics, gov- 
ernment, or geography. The majority of 
the theses submitted to one graduate de 
partment could as well go to another de- 
partment in the social sciences. On lower 
levels of instruction the breakdown of the 
walls has seemed to be only an invitation to 
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each department to attempt the sum total 
of human experience. 

Here, then, is our problem, and our 
hope. There is not yet agreement on which 
bodies of experience should be the posses- 
sion of our students, which means we have 
before us decisions on relative emphasis 
and proportion. Breasted used to say that 
the most important days in human history 
were those on which men became aware 
of the ideas of conscience and immortality. 
Other men grant no values to experiences 
before this week, or at the most this genera- 
tion. We all know the peculiar blindness of 
those who would limit education to those 
things they themselves know, for we see it 
so often—in others. There will be difficulties 
enough, but every field of learning has 
them. That is our problem; but its presence 
ought not to conceal the fact that we are 
all doing the same thing, and in that real- 
ization lies hope for escape from present 
confusion in teaching organization and ap- 
proach. 























HERE remains only the task of dragging 
Bee for examination some of the un- 
recognized implications and unconscious 
assumptions that were associated with the 
old “certainties.” The phrase “training stu- 
dents for life in their own day” should have 
vanished with the eighteenth-century eco- 
nomic laws and nineteenth-century sociolog- 
ical positives, if by it was meant presenting 
tothem formulas or rules by which toresolve 
the particular problems of their time. Let 
us be honest; our civilization has moved 
forward not in a straight line controlled by 
laws or principles but in a series of crises 
with the future shaped by the resolution of 
the particular emergency. We can no more 
anticipate the nature of the crises of the 
next generation, or anticipate the climate 
of ideas that will surround it and the pro- 
posed solutions, than could those men of a 
preceding generation foresee our problems. 

And hidden behind that same simple and 
much used phrase is a second assumption 
of tremendous import. This is hardly the 
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place to raise the whole question of pur- 
pose in education, but it is involved. One 
school, which would perhaps accept the 
name humanistic, sees the student himself 
as a major interest; while the second, chiefly 
interested in society, sees in the child 
a tool through which reforms may come in 
days ahead. Thus “training a child for life 
in his own day” shades off almost imper- 
ceptably into “teaching to create a new 
age,’ and those who accept it accept with 
it an education that may be called tech- 
nological as opposed to humanistic. The 
quarrel between them is of no concern here, 
except as the technologists have attempted 
to use the social studies as their medium for 
the communication of their ideas and tech- 
niques and have affected the matter and 
presentation in the field. Interested in 
problem solving, they have made the as- 
sumption that only the immediate is per- 
tinent and have thus stressed the contempo- 
rary as alone “practical.” 

Even if one accepts reform objectives the 
emphasis on the immediate is self-defeating. 
Men do not approach their problems with 
empty minds or from an institutionless 
world. The very concept of “now” is an 
illusion, for time, sharply examined, divides 
itself into a future of which we can only 
guess, and a past, immediate or distant. The 
problems of the moment are a part of this 
past and are understandable only in terms 
of the circumstances, ideologies, institu- 
tions, and human behaviors which created 
them, and which are involved in any pro- 
posal of solution. 


HIS sum total of human experience is 

the field of social studies. When our 
students today or in coming days face prob- 
lems that involve decisions for their future, 
their only equipment will be their expe- 
riences, real and vicarious, and, whatever 
our desire, we can give them no other. The 
recognition of these facts, in both their 
opportunities and their limitations, defines 
the social studies and offers the hope for 
synthesis. 





















Who Are the Liberals? 


ROBERT L. REEVES 





NE characteristic of a liberal—pre- 
suming the term is subject to some 
kind of practical definition—is us- 

ually assumed to be a willingness to receive 
and consider varying beliefs; but the as- 
sumption that a liberal may really be de- 
fined is untenable. Liberalism can not be 
measured by any device, linguistic or scien- 
tific, that the human mind has ever invented 
and used. The uncritical use of the term 
has made it a stumbling block to sound 
logic and practical conclusions. It is a word 
that varies in interpretation according to the 
groups and persons who use the term. Does 
the communist consider the state socialist 
a liberal? Is it liberal to decapitate pop- 
ulaces in order to enforce a so-called liberal 
program? Was the Democratic party liberal 
because of its earlier advocacy of state rights 
and of the restriction of federal prerogative, 
and has it now grown more liberal because 
of its almost total abrogation of these prin- 
ciples in the New Deal program? Can the 
Republican party be called conservative be- 
cause of its advocacy of a program that was 
once considered the very essence of political 
liberalism in America? Is liberalism meas- 








Last month Mr Apple discussed 
“Using Our Academic Freedom.” This 
month a teacher in the Southeastern 
High School, Detroit, considers other 
aspects of the responsibility of teach- 
ers towards the community and to- 
wards majority decisions. 
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ured in terms of chronological proximity? 
If that is true then the newest idea must al. 
ways be the most liberal, even though it 
affirms that two plus two do not equal four, 
Is liberalism measured in terms of tolerance? 
Then few recent major political innovations 
in the world can be classed as liberal. 

Some worthy attempts have been made 
to measure liberalism in terms of the extent 
to which the principle of democratic control 
is recognized. This is the most dependable 
approach and is tenable up to the point 
where differences appear as to the meaning 
of democratic control. Yet unfortunately 
this point is reached far too quickly to af- 
ford an effectual or practical analytical 
basis. For most people this basis is, how- 
ever, an acceptable foundation on which to 
classify programs as either liberal or non- 
liberal. 


SSUMING that the degree of popular 
A control is a valid premise from which 
to judge the degree of liberalism repre- 
sented in the management of any public 
enterprise—and I suspect no more valid 
premise is available—we may measure the 
liberalism of the program of education in 
terms of the degree to which those who pay 
for education and who are most vitally con- 
cerned as to its effectiveness, that is the 
public and especially the parents, exercise a 
general control of it. Now the question al- 
ways arises: How is this control to be made 
most secure and effective? The answer is 2 
practical one: by choosing by popular vote 
representatives of the people—a board of 
education who in turn appoint a superin- 
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WHO ARE THE LIBERALS? 


tendent of schools, who is charged with the 
task of carrying out the wishes of a majority 
of the people, and whose duty it is to in- 
terpret and execute the will of those to 
whom he is responsible. No more acceptable 
or workable scheme has ever been devised 
for establishing a democratic or liberal 
public program. 

The superintendent, to be sure, expects 
that his co-workers, principals, and teachers 
will likewise reflect his interpretation of 
the popular demand, and those most de- 
sirous of assuring the administration of a 
truly democratic or liberal program will, 
therefore, be most careful to discover the 
popular demand and conform to it. Fortu- 
nately the public has been willing to be led 
by educators, both administrators and 
teachers, in the matter of accepting many 
changes and advances in education. I]liberal 
and administratively impossible situations 
arise when some individual, or small group 
of individuals, in the school system assumes 
the exclusive prerogative of interpreting 
the popular demand and disregards the 
opinion of those duly authorized to assume 
this responsibility. This most responsible 
group may fail, and in this case it is the 
duty of the voters, not of one individual, 
to correct the situation. Most superintend- 
ents and boards of education are glad to 
receive suggestions as to what educative 
program should be followed. However they 
usually object to be dictated to by subordi- 
nates. Failure to accept the authority of 
responsible public agents is scarcely repre- 
sentative of the democratic or liberal posi- 
tion. Pleading for the observance of the 
democratic ideal under the guise of a dis- 
regard of or disrespect for democratically 
established authority is not sound logic or 
sound patriotism. Liberty in our American 
democracy is axiomatically defined as free- 
dom of the individual to act under such 
restraints as the majority sees fit to establish. 
Dictatorships or rule by any minority are 
impossible when this principle is observed 
in governmental procedure. Objection to 
the practice of observing this conception of 
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liberty is the very beginning and essence of 
minority dictatorship. 


OULD anyone agree to employ an 
instructor or tutor for his children 
and place no restraints on his employee as 
to what is taught his children or how that 
material is to be presented? If, in the course 
of time he should find some one more suited 
to fill the position than the incumbent, 
would it not be his inviolable privilege to 
replace the less desirable with the more de- 
sirable employee? Why, then, is not Mr 
Public entitled to the same privilege? Any 
other plan of public education leads in- 
evitably to an ineffective, undemocratic, 
unfairly based educative program. 
Instructors in political science who ven- 
ture to employ the classroom period to 
discover or promulgate cure-alls for our 
multifarious economic and social ills, gen- 
eral and specific, have embarked on a 
program far too ambitious to justify public 
confidence in it. The college or university 
graduate is far less sure, far less dogmatic 
in his suggestions of means whereby a just 
solution of our social maladjustments may 
be realized. The more acute and conscien- 
tious scholars disagree completely as to the 
relative validity of different proposals. The 
public is, therefore, rightly concerned that 
school funds are not used to indoctrinate 
uninformed pupils in high school with 
dogmatic proposals that the instructor seeks 
to label as absolute, unfailing remedies for 
social ills. Dogmatic assertions are a prin- 
cipal tool of dictators. Such methods in the 
classroom do not lead to critical and in- 
dependent thinking, which is the chief 
bulwark of democracy. While no essential 
information need be withheld or obscured, 
the practice of enlarging only on the ills 
and disregarding the healthy features of the 
social organism will act just as such attitudes 
react on the individual. He will soon regard 
himself as hopelessly ill, and thus will so- 
ciety regard itself. The musician does not 
study discords, or the mathematician ab- 
surdities, except incidentaily. 
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HERE are certain age old principles es- 

sential to the successful outcome of all 
social effort that the public generally accepts. 
No new or unique revamping of the social 
order would obviate the necessity of active 
observance of these principles. Probably 
failure of our social system to function 
equitably may be traced to a failure to ob- 
serve these basic principles. A renewed 
emphasis on these might eventuate in the 
removal of many specific and some general 
ills. Intelligent discussion of important con- 
troversial issues in the light of these basic 
principles will prove of far more lasting 
benefit to the pupils as adults than concen- 
tration on positive solution of the issue of 
the hour, which may vanish as an issue 
even before the pupils reach the voting age. 

In view of the landslide in the last Presi- 
dential election, any so-called “‘liberal’’ 
teacher who finds himself penalized or re- 
strained must realize that this restraint 
emanates from his liberal-minded fellow 
citizens. To assert that a teacher is also a 
citizen and therefore entitled to teach as he 
pleases in the classroom is equivalent to 
saying that a physician, because he is a 
citizen, may with impunity inject strychnine 
into each and every patient, willy nilly—a 
position which in either case is far too 
liberal even for a present liberal-minded 
John Public. 

The broad plateau of reasonableness that 
lies between the chasm of unrestrained in- 
structional dogmatism and the abyss of 
schoolboard or administrative “nosiness’’ 
affords a happy meeting ground whereon all 
may find justice and greater individual and 
social security than can be found in any 
“ism,”’ ancient or modern. Those who insist 
on unrestrained academic freedom must 


beware lest too often they are misled to 
the point of standing for ‘“‘crankademic” 
freedom. 

What degree of freedom exists for, let ys 
say, a pupil whose political convictions are 
definitely Republican, and who sits daily 
in a classroom wherein little or no Oppor- 
tunity is offered to present the tenets of the 
Republican creed as it is today interpreted 
by Republican party leaders, ard wherein 
only opposing creeds are held to be intel- 
ligently based or respectable? 

Were the teacher responsible solely to a 
public that had expressed its complete dis. 
approval of a specific economic and social 
program, then, only, would he be excusable 
for presenting only one side of the issue. 
There is yet a significant group of so-called 
“reactionaries” who sponsor, with others, 
the public school program. The teacher 
must realize too that the pupil is not “emo- 
tionally dead.” He, too, may entertain what 
he considers to be intelligent reasons for 
favoring the program advocated by a present 
minority. 


UBLIC schools are maintained to serve 
Pai members of society, not a part ora 
detached group. The educative program is 
democratically administered and _ hence 
“liberal” insofar as this ideal is observed; 
insofar as the school is not allowed to be- 
come the tool of any individual or group 
for the purpose of propagating theories that 
are provably unacceptable to the general 
public, or to a responsible majority. 

The most liberal teacher will adhere to 
this principle and thus promote that 
genuine liberalism which is indispensable 
to the preservation of our democratic in- 
stitutions. 
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Objectives in the Social Studies 


MILO L. WHITTAKER 











of accomplishment in education is 

now classed as an objective of the 
social studies. One enthusiast for objectives 
declares that he has listed two hundred and 
fifty and believes that there are many more, 
which unfortunately seems likely since a 
writer in mathematics has compiled some 
five hundred for that field! 

The chaos which these lists represent 
could be reduced substantially if we could 
agree that an objective is the fundamental 
goal toward which teaching is consciously 
directed. Two words in that definition of 
objectives should be emphasized—‘“funda- 
mental’”’ and “consciously.” We should then 
select from the great number of legitimate 
objectives only those that seem of greatest 
worth. We should list as objectives of the 
social studies only those that can be at- 
tained chiefly through these fields, and, 
finally, we should make a sharp distinction 
between the desired objective and the 
means by which it is to be attained. Teach- 


pepe anything that seems worthy 








The multiplication of objectives, 
big and little, often elaborately class- 
ified as understandings, skills, and 
attitudes, is both confusing and dis- 
couraging. The chairman of the de- 
partment of social sciences in the 
Northern Illinois State Teachers Col- 


lege tries to cut through to the ulti- 
mate goal and to place lesser and 


incidental values in their true per- 
spective. 




















ing children to read understandingly, to 
speak clearly, to find materials in the li- 
brary, to think straight, to gain an apprecia- 
tion of cultural subjects, to develop a 
critical attitude, and to cultivate imagina- 
tion are no more objectives of the social , 
studies than of any other fields. Understand- 
ing the past or the Constitution or the com- 
munity, and knowing why America was 
settled or how to vote or what economic 
changes have occurred are not objectives in 
any fundamental sense, but are rather 
means by which basic objectives may be at- 
tained. 

Many objectives, furthermore, can not 
be attained in the limited time allotted to 
formal education, while some will be 
achieved by the individual in the ordinary 
course of living. Nor are objectives in the 
social studies necessarily the same for those 
seeking a general education and_ those 
specializing in one or another of the social- 
studies fields. Some specialists in history, 
to cite but one of the fields, have set too 
high intellectual standards for the rank and 
file of students, who are not likely either 
“to ascertain what particular changes have 
taken place in a definite time, with a view 
of estimating their relations as a series of 
acts, or of appreciating their value and sig- 
nificance as manifestations of the qualitative 
aspects of the universe,” or “to establish the 
unity of the past and present and the per- 
vasive unity of human life through its divers 
manifestations in religion, philosophy, 





1 David J. Hill, “The Ethical Function of the His- 
torian,” American Historical Review, October, 1908. 
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science, institutions, and conduct.’’? Others 
have held that the fundamental objective 
is to discover the truth—manifestly no more 
an objective of the social studies than of 
the natural sciences. The same is true of 
“scientific mindedness” which, further- 
more, is now considered by psychologists 
to be a specific rather than a general quality, 
and not transferable to other fields. ‘The 
scientific mindedness of an economist is 
usually limited to his own field, and scien- 
tists have been found exceedingly unscien- 
tific and gullible outside their own spe- 
cialties. 


FACTUAL DETAIL 


NLESS we clarify our objectives and 
UJ systematize our approaches we shall 
continue to be embarrassed by some teach- 
ers who, having no sense of proportion or 
direction, befuddle their students with mere 
information, taught for itself alone. The 
criticism is not directed at scholarship— 
we need all we have and more—but at its 
misuse. It should constitute a reservoir of 
power to make teaching dynamic, as ig- 
norant teaching can never be, but, if it is 
truly to serve general education, it must be 
oriented to fundamental goals attainable 
by most, if not all, students. 

For how much detail should students be 
held? It is necessary first to decide what 
purpose the detail serves. That purpose 
often is to interpret, to seek causes and 
explanations. But to understand an event 
the learner must experience or re-live it. 
The common materials of the social sciences 
are the persons, places, and actions involved 
in “events.” To understand a person one 
must know not only his name, his age, his 
size, but the qualities that make up his 
character and personality as well—the qual- 
ities that make him live for the learner. To 
know a place one must, in addition to being 
able to locate it on a map, sense its peculiar 
characteristics, be familiar with its sur- 
roundings, see its colors, smell its odors, 


* Henry Osborne Taylor, “A Layman’s View of His- 
tory,” ibid., January, 1928. 


make it part of one’s experience. The pur- 
pose of detail, then, is to re-create for the 
learner persons, places, events. Care must, 
of course, be taken that detail on some one 
phase does not crowd out more valuable ma- 
terial, and it must be remembered that the 
detail is not an end in itself, but a means to 
an end. Moreover, immediate but minor 
ends—to know why and how America was 
settled, or how America became a world 
power, or why some citizens do not vote, or 
to understand the fundamentals of New 
Deal legislation—must be kept in their sub- 
ordinate position. They are not to be ig- 
nored or despised, but if they are raised to 
major rank they multiply, become un- 
manageable, and obscure the ultimate pur- 
pose of social-studies instruction. 


THE “SUPREME PURPOSE” 


E are indebted to the Commission 
Ws the Social Studies, in its Con- 
clusions and Recommendations,’ for a clear 
statement of the purpose of education and 
of the social studies as part of education— 
“the development of rich and many-sided 
personalities” (p. 31). The Commission 
points out that “since culture plays a 
dominant réle in giving form and substance 
to education, the formulation of a relevant 
and effective educational philosophy . . . 
must rest in large measure upon the findings 
of the social sciences” (p. 32), and that “if 
the school is to justify its maintenance and 
assume its responsibilities, it must recognize 
the new order and proceed to equip the 
rising generation to co-operate effectively in 
the increasingly interdependent society and 
to live rationally and well within its limita- 
tions and possibilities” (pp. 35f). This, 
moreover, is to be done through “thought, 
ideal, and knowledge, rather than through 
coercion, regimentation, and ignorance,” 
shaping the form of emerging society “in 
accordance with American ideals of popular 
democracy and personal liberty and dig- 
nity” (p. 39). 

As, then, this establishes the goal of edu- 


* New York: Scribner, 1934. 
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cation as a whole it also points the way for 
the social studies, which have become more 
important as the world has grown more 
complex and as tensions have increased. 
Some further guide posts for the social 
studies are set up: ““The materials of in- 
struction will be selected and organized for 
the purpose of giving to the oncoming gen- 
eration the skills, knowledge, appreciations, 
and interests necessary to the general under- 
standing and management of an integrated 
society in its historic and world setting, and 
of providing all of the special forms of train- 
ing demanded by a highly complex and 
differentiated economy” (p. 40). Specifi- 
cally, the “program of social science instruc- 
tion should give a broad and comprehensive 
conception of the evolution of civilization, 
laying stress on the idea of development, 
drawing contrasts between the present and 
the past, embracing the diverse contribu- 
tions of races and peoples, regions and 
cultures, and giving a broad perspective of 
the fortunes, problems, and achievements 
of mankind” (p. 51); various topics neces- 
sary to the achievement of these under- 
standings are listed (pp. 51-54). 


HESE recommendations do much to 
| arity objectives. All subject matter be- 
comes functional. The eye of the instructor 
is always on the present. The réle of the 
social studies in the attainment of the su- 
preme purpose of education can be summed 
up in three major objectives: (1) to raise 
social intelligence so that individuals may 
function more effectively in the creation of 
an ever-improving social order; (2) to de- 
velop such habits, skills, and attitudes as 
may be essential to effective social function- 
ing; and (g) to create a will to helpful par- 
ticipation in community life. 

Social intelligence, the Conclusions and 
Recommendations make clear, requires a 
knowledge of the contributions of past civil- 
izations to the development of present-day 
culture, a knowledge of the evolution of the 
basic institutions of Western civilization, 
an understanding of the forces and processes 


of social change, and a body of attitudes, 
appreciations, and—it is to be hoped—habits 
and conduct that grow out of these under- 
standings. An “ever-improving social order” 
is characterized by increasing degrees of 
social security and social justice, by increas- 
ing opportunity for self-expression, and by 
continuous progress toward an equitable 
distribution of wealth and incomes. The 
development of social intelligence is closely 
related to the selection of subject matter. 
The other objectives concern rather the 
manner in which that subject matter is 
treated, and carry us on to the dangerous 
realm of attitudes. 


ATTITUDES 


TTITUDES lie in a domain sacred to 

the child and are not lightly to be 
invaded. One has reason to tremble when 
he hears teachers say glibly that the develop- 
ment of attitudes is among the objectives 
of the social studies. We know far too little 
about how attitudes are formed to take more 
than a tentative position about them. The 
conclusions of special studies are confusing. 
Arthur Lichtenstine, at the end of a recent 
controlled study of an attempt to change 
children’s attitudes through the teaching of 
specific subject matter in the schools of Bal- 
timore, concluded that attitudes were not 
perceptibly changed.* Yet L. L. Thurstone 
found that changes in attitudes brought 
about by a motion picture in less than two 
hours still persisted more than a year and 
a half later.’ We have records of many fail- 
ures to change attitudes in college classes 
through social-science courses. Yet, in spite 
of doubts and complicating evidence, a deep 
conviction exists that certain attitudes 
should result from social-studies teaching, 
that open mindedness, tolerance, group 
loyalty, and the combination of attitudes 
called patriotism must be acquired unless 


‘Can Attitudes Be Taught? Baltimore: Johns Hop- 
kins Press, 1934. 

5 The Proceedings of the Mid-West Conference of the 
Chicago Association for Child Study and Parent Educa- 
tion. Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press, 1933, pp. 84-106. 
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our teaching is to be judged unsuccessful. 
At the same time it is held by some that 
no attitudes should be taught consciously. 
If we are to have respect for the child’s per- 
sonality, attitudes should be regarded as 
by-products of learning. The only other 
tenable view is that attitudes shall be estab- 
lished by some form of emotionalized in- 
doctrination, and this is looked upon as 
undesirable by teachers. The only attitudes 
which a child should legitimately possess 
are those which have grown out of his own 
experience in the process of learning, and 
they should be based upon and grow out 
of the subject matter which he has studied, 
out of his basic comprehensions. 


HERE is a pernicious tendency these 

days to belittle subject matter and to 
discard it once it has served the purpose of 
developing a desired attitude, on the ground 
that once a certain desired attitude is estab- 
lished the subject matter serves no further 
purpose. For example: 


Most fundamental of all in the changes of emphasis 
will be the subordination of fact learning to the develop- 
ment of a permanent interest and to the exposure of 
the individual to specific interests, many, various, in- 
tense interests quite regardless of balance, and with a 
rather frank recognition that not even in high school, 
not even in college, nor in the most devoted career of 
adult scholarship, can a thoroughgoing completeness in 
the mastery of factual detail serve any purposes except 
the astounding but useless display of uncultured erudi- 
tion or scholastic futilty. The man who never gets a 
date wrong may be able to correct the proofreader of 
an encyclopedia, but the effort will make him as useless 
in civic functioning as a comptometer and as inter- 
esting in social intercourse as an abacus.* 


Evidently, if one wishes to appear cul- 
tured, to be able to function in civic mat- 
ters, and to be interesting he must not be a 
master of facts. Or he may perhaps be per- 
mitted to know a few facts provided that 
he is sure not to know them accurately. 
Another passage declares: 

When the facts have served their purpose of clarifying 
understanding, arousing interests and sympathies, or 


building and fortifying attitudes, we need not be greatly 
concerned if they are forgotten beyond recall (p. 192). 


*M. J. Stormzand and R. H. Lewis, New Methods in 
the Social Studies. New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1935, 
p. 183. 


The same authors also hold that “‘if inter- 
ests and attitudes are achieved, the facts 
will take care of themselves’; but I wish to 
offer the exact reverse of this statement and 
say that if the facts are presented and studied 
in their proper relations it is the attitudes 
that will take care of themselves. This view 
seems to be in strict accord with the modern 
understanding of the place of attitudes in 
the life of the child. 


THER incidental outcomes may also 

be of value. A child in the process of 
mastering the basic comprehensions will 
probably improve his reading ability, and 
perhaps his speaking ability. He may learn 
something of how to co-operate, be more 
thoughtful of his fellows, and develop a 
certain kind of initiative and self-control. 
These are all desirable outcomes, but to 
classify them as objectives and then con- 
sciously seek to develop them will most 
likely end in confusion, if not defeat. 


VALUE OF SIMPLIFICATION 


F we can identify major objectives, reduc- 
| ing many desirable outcomes to the status 
of basic comprehensions and viewing others 
as valuable but merely concomitant results, 
the list of objectives will become small and 
manageable. It will then be possible for 
subject matter and objectives to bear some 
definite relation to each other. At present 
the setting up of objectives has come to be 
a sort of formal ceremony, quite apart from 
the selection and organization of teaching 
materials. 


F course no one should assume that 
the objectives that have been ad- 
vanced can be achieved with any degree of 
completeness. Neither simplification nor 
attention to interrelationships makes them 
easy of attainment, and the degree to which 
they are actually attained will depend on 
the time allotment, the teaching and learn- 
ing equipment, the native intelligence and 
background of pupils, and the effectiveness 
of the instruction provided. 








Materials on Peace 


HARRISON C. THOMAS 





“gAPAN Captures Key Point,” “Britain 
and France Get Patrol Duty,” “Hitler 
Emphasizes Need of Hardihood,” 

“League to Receive Hull’s Peace Call,” 
“Way Open for Reich to Join Nyon Plans,” 
“President Anxious over Serious Situation 
Abroad”—these headlines from the front 
page of a recent single issue of the New York 
Times make clear that we can not avoid 
teaching international relations, if our 
teaching is to have any relation to present 
reality. Whatever we teach, our pupils are 
going to get ideas and form opinions on 
international affairs and on problems of 
foreign policy. Newspaper headlines, radio 
broadcasts, and news reels constitute their 
main sources of information. If their opin- 
ions are to be anything more than rational- 
ized prejudices, accepted second hand 
without verification or analysis, the teacher 
of social studies has a definite duty to per- 
form. 

Current newspapers and magazines will 
be the main source of material on inter- 
national affairs for both teachers and stu- 
dents. No teacher can afford to neglect 


them. The various peace societies and other 
organizations concerned with international 
affairs offer an abundance of pamphlet ma- 
terial for teachers and students who wish 
to go beyond current newspaper stories. 
This material is more up-to-date and more 
inclusive than secondary texts can hope to 
be. It gives more background and, on the 
whole, tells the whole story better than the 
newspapers and magazines. The publica- 
tions of the Foreign Policy Association and 
of the League of Nations Association which 
have been fully described in recent issues 
of this magazine are most valuable.1 Many 
of the publications of these two organiza- 
tions are especially well adapted to the use 
of high-school students. 

The authorized agent for the United 
States for all official publications of the 
League of Nations, the World Court, and 
the International Labor Office is now the 
Columbia University Press. Classified lists 
of all these publications are available. 

The Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace, 405 West 117th Street, New 
York City, publishes International Concilia- 
tion, a monthly (except July and August) 








This practical information about 
obtaining materials to use as a basis 
for intelligent teaching of the prob- 
lems of peace and of international re- 
lations is presented by the chairman of 
the department of history and eco- 
nomics in the Richmond Hill High 
School, New York City. 




















1In April and September; Foreign Policy Association, 
8 West 4oth Street, New York City, associate member- 
ship (open to teachers, students, librarians, social 
workers, and clergy) $3 a year, regular membership $5. 
All regular and associate members receive the Foreign 
Policy Bulletin, Headline Books, and pamphlets issued 
occasionally. Subscription to Foreign Policy Reports 
is $3 a year to members and $5 a year to non-members; 
League of Nations Association, same address, publishes 
Chronicle of World Affairs, a monthly newspaper, $1.00, 
with g month student subscriptions at 40c; A Brief 
History of the League of Nations, 2oc; Essential Facts, 


5c. 
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pamphlet which gives the text of the more 
important treaties and international agree- 
ments, speeches by prominent international 
figures, and other authoritative statements 
on international affairs. Every social-studies 
department should have a file of Jnterna- 
tional Conciliation for reference. The En- 
dowment also publishes a Fortnightly 
Summary of International Events? and oc- 
casional pamphlets and leaflets on interna- 
tional topics. 

The Council on Foreign Relations, 45 
East 65th Street, New York City, publishes 
the scholarly and authoritative quarterly 
Foreign Affairs. Many of the articles in 
Foreign Affairs are over the heads of all but 
the best high-school students but are valu- 
able for teachers. The Council sponsors 
special studies on phases of foreign affairs 
which are published in book or pamphlet 
form, a notable recent publication being 
Eugene Staley’s Raw Materials in Peace and 
War (1937), reviewed in this issue. 

The National Council for the Prevention 
of War, 532 Seventeenth Street, NW, Wash- 
ington, publishes the monthly bulletin 
Peace Action which contains general news 
of the peace movement and political activ- 
ity directed toward promoting peace. It 
usually has concise reviews of books and 
pamphlets on foreign affairs. The National 
Council will also furnish teachers with 
bibliographies, and lists of plays, pageants, 
films, and lantern slides. It also specializes 
in program material for the observance of 
special days such as Armistice Day and 
Goodwill Day. 

At the same address as the National 
Council is the National Student Forum on 
the Paris Pact which offers various materials 
for teaching the pact and its significance. 
America Stands for Pacific Means by A. C. 
Watkins, a publication of this organization, 
is in 142 pages a comprehensive and chal- 
lenging statement of the whole problem of 
international affairs written especially for 

*Subscription is $1.50 a year (15 issues); International 


Conciliation, 25c. a year or $1 for five years. 
*Subscription is $5.00. 


senior, and junior high-school students, 

A great many other organizations publish 
occasional pamphlets and folders on inter- 
national questions. The Fellowship of Rec- 
onciliation, 2929 Broadway, New York 
City, emphasizes the Christian pacifist point 
of view. The American Friends’ Service 
Committee of Philadelphia represents the 
Quakers. The Pan-American Union, Wash- 
ington, D. C., publishes monthly bulletins 
and many pamphlets designed to inform 
Americans about their neighbors and to 
promote better commercial and cultural 
relations between the American republics. 
War Madness, by Stephen and Joan Raush- 
enbush, published by the National Home 
Library Foundation, Washington (1937), 
is a brief summary of the twenty-odd 
volumes of testimony taken by the Senate 
committee investigating the munitions in- 
dustry in 1934, and the authors’ program 
for keeping the United States out of war. 
The bulletins of the International Rela- 
tions Committee of the National Council 
of Teachers of English, 211 West 68th 
Street, Chicago, contain much valuable ma- 
terial. Bulletin 3 (1937), ‘““War and Peace, 
An Anthology,” has fine selections from 
speeches, plays, and pageants. 

An important development in the peace 
movement in the last two years has been 
the formation of the National Peace Con- 
ference, a conference of forty organizations, 
including all the larger peace organizations 
of the country and also many other groups 
such as the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, the National Student Federation of 
America, the YMCA, and the YWCA, 
which include peace as one of several of their 
objectives. While members of the Confer- 
ence disagree as to details of method they 
have gone far in pooling their resources for 
a united program of peace education. The 
Conference has just started a fifteen-month 
campaign for world economic co-operation. 
This is to be an intensive educational cam- 
paign to bring home to Americans the ne- 
cessity for the removal of economic barriers 
to peace—a phase of the peace movement 
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which many think has been underempha- 
sized in the past. The campaign will pub- 
lish a large amount of educational material 
which will be available through the various 
co-operating organizations. The basic hand- 
book for the campaign, Peaceful Change— 
the Alternative to War (New York: Foreign 
Policy Assoc., 10c.) is clearly and simply 
written, a brief but authoritative summary 
of the economic causes of friction between 
nations with suggestions as to how they may 
be removed. 

Teachers of New York City and vicinity 
will find at the Woodrow Wilson Memorial 
Library, maintained by the Woodrow 
Wilson Foundation at 8 West 4oth Street, 
New York City, complete files of League, 
World Court, and International Labor Of- 
fice publications as well as a fairly complete 
library on international affairs. The read- 
ing room is open to the public. At the same 
address are the offices of the National Peace 
Conference, the Foreign Policy Association, 
and the League of Nations Association. 

Practically all of the organizations men- 
tioned in this article will furnish lists of 
their publications on request. All of them 
are glad to help teachers with particular 
problems. Most of them, however, prefer 
that individual pupils do not write for ma- 
terials. It is obvious that a hundred separate 
requests from the pupils of one teacher, 
when one request would accomplish the 
same purpose, adds greatly to the work 
and the expenses of these organizations. 


HE teacher who wishes to give a well 


rounded view of international problems - 


and the proposals for their solution can 


not neglect the publications of organizations — 


that deal with international affairs as part 
of a larger program. One of these organiza- 
tions is the League for Industrial Democ- 
racy, 112 East 19th Street, New York City. 
Its publications, some of which deal with 
international affairs, emphasize the Socialist 
point of view that there is no solution for 
the problem of war outside of the solution 
of the problem of the private ownership of 
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natural resources and capital. At the same 
address is the American Student Union 
which publishes monthly from October to 
May the Student Advocate,* which contains 
articles on the youth movement and inter- 
national affairs of particular interest to high- 
school and college students. The People’s 
Lobby, 817 Fourteenth Street, NW, Wash- 
ington, publishes the People’s Lobby Bul- 
letin,® a brief analysis of affairs in Washing- 
ton from a non-partisan but “realistically 
radical” point of view which contains many 
incisive comments on world affairs. The 
American League Against War and Fascism, 
268 Fourth Avenue, New York City, pub- 
lishes the magazine Fight * and occasional 
provocative leaflets and pamphlets on war 
and ways of avoiding it. It is frowned upon 
by conservatives as a Communist organiza- 
tion. It would be fair to say that the League 
is an organization in which Communists 
and liberals co-operate to call attention to 
fascism as the main threat of war today and 
the necessity for curbing fascism if peace 
is to be maintained. 

Objection will probably be raised that 
the publications just mentioned are propa- 
ganda. The same objection leads to the 
banning of such magazines as the Nation, 
the New Republic, and Commonsense from 
many high-school libraries. Without going 
into the vexed question of just what prop- 
aganda is, or just where the line between 
propaganda and education is to be drawn, 
or why the same libraries that bar the Na- 
tion welcome Time and Liberty as broad- 
minded educational publications, let us, 
for the sake of argument, concede that these 
publications are propaganda. The same 
charge can be brought against most of the 
printed matter that our students read, it 
can be and has been brought against the 
publications of the conservative peace or- 
ganizations. Let us not forget that Mrs 
Dilling branded Jane Addams as a danger- 





‘Subscription is 75c. 

5Subscription is $1.00. 

*Subscription is $1.00; membership and subscription 
together are $1.50. 
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ous red or that the Liberty League has 
proved to its own satisfaction that President 
Roosevelt is the tool of Stalin. 

One of the main objectives of all social- 
studies teaching is, or should be, the de- 
velopment of a critical attitude toward 
sources of information, the ability to evalu- 
ate, to draw conclusions from conflicting 
evidence. No matter what branch of the 
social studies we are teaching we find our- 
selves dependent on propaganda in some 
form or other for our materials. This is 
particularly true of international relations. 
Diplomacy itself is a glorified form of propa- 
ganda. This is true of democratic states as 
well as of dictatorships. The state papers 
of Eden and Hull differ in degree rather 
than in kind from those of Litvinoff and 
Ciano. 

Of the thousands of teachers of social 
studies in this country the vast majority 
would doubtless agree that war is destruc- 
tive of human life and wealth and civilized 
values, and that it is, in most cases at least, 
futile. They would agree that we should 
avoid war if possible, but they would dis- 
agree violently as to just what is possible 
and as to what steps the United States should 
take to avoid war. Shall we keep out of war 
by arming or disarming? If we are to dis- 
arm shall we do it only in co-operation with 
other countries or shall we take the risk 
of doing it alone? Can we avoid war by 
insisting on neutral rights or by abandon- 
ing the traditional rights of neutrals as we 
do under the present neutrality act? If we 
are to try “neutrality” shall it be automatic 
and absolute or shall we allow the President 
some discretion? Will the present neutrality 
act be allowed to stand if it hurts American 


trade to such a degree as to threaten an- 
other economic crisis? Is our only hope of 
staying out of war to prevent war from start- 
ing through whole-hearted international co- 
operation? Shall we take the lead in a league 
of democratic powers against the fascists? 
Is the only solution for individuals to re- 
fuse to fight under any circumstances? 

Of the thousands of teachers of social 
studies a few, doubtless, have a ready answer 
to all these questions. They have a program 
to solve all problems. The great majority, 
faced with the chaos of present international 
relations, probably share the perplexity of 
the writer. What shall we teach? If we had 
a program fully developed we should hesi- 
tate to impose it. Even if we had no scruples 
about imposing our own ideas on our pupils 
we should question the value and the last- 
ing quality of ideas so imposed. Unless our 
whole theory of democratic education is 
false we owe it to our pupils to expose them 
to the varied points of view on these prob- 
lems. We have the right to express our own 
opinions, but the pupils have the right to 
know that there are other opinions, and to 
recognize the trend of other arguments. 

This article has tried to indicate some 
of the sources of material that will be of 
aid to teachers and pupils in the study of 
international relations. It makes no claim 
to being exhaustive. The value of the ma- 
terial mentioned is not merely that it gives 
information which pupils and teachers have 
difficulty in finding elsewhere but that it 
presents differing points of view on current 
problems. Its use will help in forming a 
reasoned and uncensored public opinion 
in which lies whatever hope there is in 
preventing the disaster of war. 
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CHARLES H. COLEMAN 


History Term Papers 
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menting with term paper procedure in 

his freshman and sophomore classes in 
United States history. The students come 
for the most part from small high schools, 
and many of them have had little experi- 
ence with term papers in history or in other 
subjects. In recent years the term paper re- 
quirement has been limited to those major- 
ing in history, in the belief that they will 
get the most benefit from it and that by 
reducing the number of term papers 
the instructor can do more effective work 
by giving more attention to individuals. 
Those not majoring in history may also 
elect to write a paper. If they do not, they 
are required to organize a part of their “‘out- 
side reading” around a particular topic, 
which becomes the subject of a fifty-minute 
essay written in class without notes near 
the end of the term. These essay writers pre- 
pare an outline and a bibliography which 
are handed in first about the middle of the 
term and again, in corrected form, with the 
completed essay. 

Since the history majors presumably will 
teach history and the other social studies in 


Pee ten years the writer has been experi- 








The value of term papers has long 
been recognized, though their use has 
sometimes been perfunctory. The pro- 
cedures described here by an associate 
professor of history in the Eastern IIli- 
nois State Teachers College, Charles- 
ton, apply as well to senior high-school 
as to introductory college classes. 
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high school, the term paper procedure has 
been worked out so that it may easily be 
adapted tor high-school work. At the same 
time, since the techniques acquired will be 
useful to those students who go on to gradu- 
ate school, an effort is made to give a work- 
ing knowledge of the basic principles of 
historical investigation and writing. 

It may be objected that it is unreasonable 
to expect beginning students to get any valu- 
able results by pursuing some small phase 
of the subject or to have enough back- 
ground to place a topic in its proper rela- 
tion to the subject as a whole. These objec- 
tions are valid, especially the last, if the 
course as a whole fails to command the stu- 
dent’s interest and attention. 


VALUE OF TERM PAPERS 


EVERTHELESS the preparation of 
N such a paper is valuable for serious 
students of history even in senior high 
school or junior college for a variety of 
reasons. Its preparation gives the student a 
kind of satisfaction that comes from know- 
ing one thing well. Even though the sub- 
ject assigned is a relatively minor one, and 
though little or no “research” in original 
sources is involved, the personal satisfaction 
resulting from a well written paper is suffi- 
cient reward for the effort expended. The 
assignment gives a particular purpose and 
an organization to the student’s reading 
that help prevent that disconcerting vague- 
ness which every history teacher has en- 
countered in students after they have met 
reading requirements of some one or two 
thousand pages. The work of preparing the 
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paper will introduce the student to a variety 
of authors. He will have the opportunity to 
notice discrepancies and contradictions and, 
with some assistance from the instructor, 
will be helped to distinguish the reliable 
from the unreliable. It seems possible that 
this knowledge, so essential to an intelligent 
reading and teaching of history, can best be 
obtained in a survey course at the junior- 
college level by means of the term paper. 
This is especially important for the student 
preparing to teach, as the ability to read 
discriminatingly the new works in his field 
is an important element in determining the 
teacher’s “growth in service.” The term 
paper assignment may disclose a latent abil- 
ity in historical investigation which may be 
pursued further with profit, and at any rate 
an acquaintance with the technique of in- 
vestigation or research will be of value to 
him later as an upper classman, graduate 
student, or teacher. 

In general an attempt is made to make 
the paper an intermediate point between 
high-school written work and the seminar 
report of the senior college or graduate 
school by using whatever experience the 
student may have had in writing high-school 
papers and adding such principles of study 
and procedure, and such skills, as will give 
a foundation for more intensive work. 


SELECTING TOoPIcs 


N selecting subjects the instructor takes 
| account of the significance of the sub- 
jects, the interests of the students, and li- 
brary facilities. During the first week of the 
term such topics are suggested to the class 
as The California Gold Rush, The Causes 
of the Mexican War, The Underground 
Railway, The Early History of the Illinois 
School System, The Constitution of the 
Confederate States, The Illinois Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1869-1870, and bio- 
graphical studies of some phase of the career 
of such figures as Douglas, Lincoln, Cal- 
houn, Houston, and Webster. Sometimes a 
student suggests his own subject. Not more 
than two students write on any one subject 
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or on closely related subjects. When two 
are working on the same or related subjects 
they are encouraged to co-operate in finding 
material, in discussing problems of organi- 
zation and emphasis, and, in general, in al] 
steps except the actual composition of the 
papers. Mimeographed instruction sheets 
are handed out. After an interval of a da 
or two a special meeting is called of those 
who are to prepare papers. Additional in. 
structions are given as needed and any 
points of uncertainty are cleared up. Some. 
time later in the term tentative outlines, 
bibliographies, and samples of notes are 
handed in, criticized, and returned. 


INSTRUCTIONS AND AIDS 


SERIES of mimeographed sheets has 

been prepared to facilitate the details 
of handling these papers. The first is “Term 
Paper Estimate” with a place for the stu- 
dent’s name, the title of the paper, the 
course and section, and the date. The stu- 
dent is instructed to hand in this sheet with 
the completed paper. It lists, beside spaces 
for checking the paper as “‘superior,” “satis- 
factory,” “not satisfactory,” the qualities on 
which the paper will be judged: “organiza- 
tion, accuracy, absence of prejudice, ade- 
quacy of treatment, originality of treat- 
ment, use of most important authorities, 
critical use of sources of information, form 
of bibliography, completeness of bibliog- 
raphy, form of footnotes, use of footnotes 
when needed, appearance, spelling, and 
English.” No effort is made to assign a defi- 
nite letter or numerical grade, since the 
problems faced by the students vary greatly. 
Junior college students are not expected 
to produce papers equal to graduate semi- 
nar reports. There is also included on this 
page a set of comments to be checked by 
the instructor and returned with the paper: 
“You need practice in writing.” “Your notes 
probably lacked system.” “The results indi- 
cate you did not spend enough time on this 
paper.” “Have you had freshman English? 
There is little evidence of it.” ‘You prob- 
ably worked too hurriedly. Be more careful 
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about details.”’ ‘““You should have consulted 
me about your difficulties before writing.” 
“You did not read enough on your subject.” 
“This paper shows promise.” “I hope you 
find the opportunity to do more of this sort 
of thing.” ““Congratulations! This is an ex- 
cellent piece of work.” 

Another sheet calls attention to the Guide 
to the Study and Reading of American His- 
tory by Edward Channing, Albert Bushnell 
Hart, and Frederick Jackson Turner (Bos- 
ton: Ginn, 1912), to Poole’s Index to Period- 
ical Literature (Boston: Houghton Mifflin), 
and the later Readers’ Guide to Periodical 
Literature (New York: H. W. Wilson), to 
be used for bibliography as well as refer- 
ences found in textbooks, the card catalog 
of the library, and the appropriate volumes 
of American Nation Series, Chronicles of 
America Series, and History of American 
Life Series. On the sheet also are set down 
general recommendations concerning get- 
ting a ““bird’s-eye view’ of the subject from 
the textbook and other general accounts, 
constructing a bibliography, making a tenta- 
tive outline, taking and arranging notes, and 
writing the paper with careful attention to 
literary form and such apparatus as foot- 
notes and bibliography. 

A separate sheet deals with bibliograph- 
ical form in listing, variously, a single vol- 
ume, a volume in a series, one volume in a 
work of more than one volume, a magazine 
article, proceedings, transactions, publica- 
tions of a learned society, and manuscript 
material.1 The student is instructed to list 
alphabetically at the end of his paper first 
his “primary sources,” and then his “de- 
tived material,’ such as general histories, 





*Such familiar works as H. C. Hockett, Introduction 
to Research in American History. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1931. Pp. 168. $2.00; P. Hurt, Bibliography and 
Footnotes. Berkeley: Univ. of California Press, 1936. 
Pp. 40. 40c; G. M. Dutcher, Directions and Suggestions 
for the Writing of Essays and Theses in History. 2nd 
tev. ed. Philadelphia: McKinley, 1931; A. Nevins, 
Masters’ Essays in History . . . Instructions. New York: 
Columbia Univ. Press, 1930. Pp. 28. 25c; E. R. Payne, 
Directions for Writing a Long Paper Based on Book 
Material, 1936. Pp. 14. To be obtained from author at 
Francis W. Parker School, Chicago. 25c. 
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special studies, biographies, and magazine 
articles. It ought to be stated specifically and 
explained clearly that taste and opinion on 
all these matters vary widely, but that com- 
plete standardization is necessary within any 
one paper or writing, and for convenience 
this particular form is laid down in the 
course and must be followed. 

Another sheet gives some of the usual 
abbreviations used in footnotes, such as é.g., 
for example, 1.e., that is, ibid., the same, op. 
cit., in the work cited, loc. cit., in the place 
cited, passim, here and there, supra, above, 
infra, below, vide and cf., both sometimes 
used for the now more common see, viz. 
and sc., both meaning namely, and q.v., 
which see, to refer to other discussion within 
the same work. This list may be longer or 
shorter as the experience and the taste of 
the teacher suggests. The experience of the 
writer leans to a fairly complete list of these 
abbreviations; but the main point is to call 
the student’s attention to the literary con- 
vention of these abbreviations, usually of 
Latin words, and to urge him to notice 
them in his reading and infer their mean- 
ing, ask the instructor, or consult a diction- 
ary or manual of style. 

Perhaps the most important sheet of in- 
structions deals with bibliographical cards 
and the very difficult subject of taking notes. 
Experience has shown that the average stu- 
dent is entirely unfamiliar with construc- 
tion of a bibliography. Cards three by five 
inches are recommended; there should be 
one for each title, recording the full name of 
the author, the title, place of publication, 
publisher, total numberof volumes, and date, 
together with the specific reference to vol- 
ume, chapter or page, and a word or phrase 
of comment or description or evaluation. It 
is also convenient to add the library call 
number, although students ought not to get 
the idea that the Library of Congress call 
number, or that of any other system which 
may be used in their college library, is in 
general use. An example of an acceptable 
bibliographical card is included in the 
mimeographed instructions. 
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The suggestions for taking notes offer 
great difficulties, because matters so inti- 
mately connected with the mental processes 
of the individual mind are impossible to 
decide for any one else and to standardize 
satisfactorily. Nevertheless a beginning 


must be made somewhere, and the accept- 
ance of a more or less arbitrary scheme early 
in a college course can hardly be said to 
cramp a student’s development. Therefore 
the suggestions are set down as follows: 


SUGGESTIONS FOR NOTE TAKING 


Use 814” x 11” sheets cut in half. 

Read material over before taking notes. 

Do not be afraid of taking too many notes. Better too 
many than too few. 

Adopt a system for arranging your notes and stick 
to it, or definitely rearrange all your notes only when 
you reach the conclusion that your original scheme 
is unworkable. 

Make each note complete in itself so that it can be 
shifted around in its relation to other notes and 
still be intelligible. 

Arrange your notes in the order of your outline. Mark 
the various points in your outline (I, II, 1 A, 1 B, I Ai, 
I B i, etc.) and mark each note according to where 
it fits into your outline. 

Do not borrow an author’s footnotes without giving 
him credit. 

Use quotation marks when you quote, both in notes 
and in the finished paper. 

Do not abbreviate when quoting. If you wish to leave 
material out of a quotation, use three dots (. . .). In 
omitting material from a quotation be certain that 
the omission does not alter the sense of the material 
quoted. 

Make each note a specific reference to particular page 
or pages in a single work. Each note should refer to 
material from only one title. 

Date to which note refers Subject 

sub-topic 

Page 

references 

in margin 
when note 
refers to 
more than 
one page 


The body of the note 
(This form is only a suggestion. You may 
prefer to work out your own form. What- 
ever it is, stick to it.) 


Author, title, vol. no., pages covered. 
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Example of note. This note was made while working 
on the subject “The relations of President Andrew 
Johnson to Congress.” 


1866—September I1IB Campaign of 1866 
Admission of southern repre- 
sentatives to Congress. 

Henry Ward Beecher, in a letter in answer to an inyi. 

tation to attend the Soldiers and Sailors Convention at 

Cleveland (pro-Johnson) wrote “It is said that if ad. 

mitted to Congress, the southern representatives wil] 

coalesce with the northern Democrats and rule the coun. 
try. . . . Is this nation then, to remain dismembered 
to serve the ends of parties? Have we learned no wis- 
dom by the history of the past ten years, in which 
just this course of sacrificing the nation to the exigen- 
cies of parties plunged us into rebellion and war?” 

Homer A. Stebbins, A Political History of New York, 

p- 119, cites (New York) Independent, 9-6-66; Harper's 

Weekly, 9-22-66. 


The completed papers, not including 
bibliography and outline, usually run from 
twenty-five to forty-five pages in longhand. 
They are frequently longer and rarely 
shorter. They are carefully read by the in- 
structor; errors are noted, questions raised, 
and good points commented upon. 

There are some disadvantages in requir- 
ing term papers in a survey course. Of great- 
est significance is the amount of time 
required. It may be that a student whose 
interest has been aroused will neglect his 
other work, perhaps in the same course. An- 
other possible disadvantage is that the term 
paper work may result in too great concen- 
tration in one particular field or topic to 
the detriment of the student’s general edu- 
cation in the subject. On the whole, how- 
ever, the results seem to be good. The 
papers are frequently of a high grade, and 
in not a few cases a student with little ap- 
parent aptitude for oral work or formal 
written tests demonstrates ability in inde- 
pendent investigation, which naturally re- 
sults in general increase of interest in history 
and perhaps a concomitant interest in the 
process of his own education. 
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become a major industry in this country. 

Millions of dollars are spent annually 
upon it, thousands of men and women are 
engaged in it, and all of us are affected by 
it. Textbooks give attention to its develop- 
ment from the days when ministers mo- 
nopolized the trade to the present period 
of radio campaigns and full-page color 
layouts in magazines; and teachers often 
warn their students against the dangers of 
succumbing to the wiles of propagandists.1 
Yet pupils will probably not become sensi- 
tive to the influence of various kinds of 
propaganda on themselves, until they have 
actually discovered and examined the in- 
fluence of these forces on persons they 
know. 

In an attempt to make the study of public 
opinion by the ninth-grade social-studies 
class of Brunswick School really functional, 
four approaches were decided upon in 
order to supplement the regular textbook 
work. If the boys were made aware of the 
force of the agencies trying to formulate 


Tes formation of public opinion has 





*For discussion and bibliography see the Seventh 
Yearbook, National Council for the Social Studies 
(1937), On propaganda, and “Pink Pills of Propaganda” 
by Helen Dallas in the Social Frontier, April, 1937. 








To the discussion of the problems 
of public opinion and propaganda a 
teacher of history at Brunswick School, 
Greenwich, Connecticut, presents an 
approach suitable for a metropolitan 


area. 
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public opinion, if they were impressed by 
the sale of tabloids and pulps in a com- 
munity of this type, if they realized the 
proportionate importance given to reading 
the comics and the news by all the classes, 
except the seniors, and if they were made a 
little wary of advertisements, then this unit 
accomplished its initial purpose. Further 
studies would reinforce its usefulness. 
Students were asked to keep individual 
notebooks in which they assembled ma- 
terial illustrating attempts to influence 
public opinion. Individual initiative and 
freedom were encouraged in the kind of 
material gathered and in the method of 
arranging it. The results were most grati- 
fying. Among the data collected were com- 
parisons of headlines and accounts in 
various papers of identical events, articles 
dealing with the backgrounds of magazine 
writers and illustrations of these influences 
on their writing, accounts of radio broad- 
casts and analyses of the way they were cal- 
culated to appeal to different types of 
listeners, cartoons, advertisements, edi- 
torials, and studies of news commentators 
and their expressions of personal attitudes 
on a wide range of subjects covered in their 
broadcasts. These notebooks were assem- 
bled over a period of nearly a month, which 
was long enough to allow students to browse 
through a mass of material and to compare 
data on a variety of subjects. Meanwhile, 
two class periods were devoted to the special 
study of magazine advertising. In the first 
period the interests and emotions of all 
kinds of people were discussed; in the 
second, magazines were examined and lists 
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compiled of the appeals used by different 
companies to sell their products. The class 
was then divided into two groups, one to 
interview the proprietors of newsstands in 
Greenwich and vicinity and the other to 
compile a questionnaire on the reading of 
Brunswick students. 

The first group gave oral reports, using 
an outline prepared by them before their 
interviews. In spite of the fact that the com- 
munity surveyed is a wealthy residential 
suburb of New York City with a large num- 
ber of persons well read and traveled, it was 
surprising to the boys to learn that a New 
York tabloid sold best on all the stands but 
one, and that the western and romance mag- 
azines far outsold other magazines in most 
of the stores. The most popular “slicks” 
were Good Housekeeping, Cosmopolitan, 
Reader’s Digest, Ladies Home Journal, Sat- 
urday Evening Post, and Colliers. Time 
led the news magazines, and Life edged out 
Look. Both of these picture magazines have 
either barely held their own or have lost 
in circulation since the earlier part of the 
year, according to dealers in this section. 
Most of the purchasers of magazines at the 
stands were found to be middle-class work- 
ers or laborers. Other residents apparently 
relied on subscriptions for their magazines. 


N the questionnaire on the reading of 

Brunswick boys, eight questions were 
asked regarding the morning, evening, Sun- 
day, and local newspapers bought by their 
families, the sections of the paper in the 
order read by the boys, their preference in 
magazines, the magazines purchased by their 
families and by them, and the books read 
by the boys within the past year. The pur- 
pose of the questionnaire was explained by 
a representative of the class in the home 
rooms of all the lower classes above the 
third grade and by the history master in the 
upper-school assembly. The mimeographed 
sheets were unsigned in order to insure 
frankness. The answers were at first com- 
piled by a committee from the class, but 
later by the entire group at its own request. 





In every class except the senior group the 
Herald Tribune was the most popular 
morning paper, the Sun the most widely 
read evening paper. Among the families of 
seniors the New York Times was the most 
popular morning paper, and the second 
choice for the others was either the Times 
or the World-Telegram. Most families took 
at least one morning and one evening 
paper. On Sundays the Herald Tribune 
again led but by a slightly reduced margin. 
Other papers showed numerical gains, with 
some families getting three and four papers 
that day, perhaps to satisfy the tastes of the 
entire family, including the demand for 
funnies on the part of the children. The 
influence of the metropolitan press was il- 
lustrated by the fact that few families sub- 
scribed to the local daily paper, although 
most of them subscribed to the weekly 
paper, the Greenwich Press, which has re- 
peatedly won honors in its division in 
national contests. In the lower grades the 
funnies were the part read first, followed 
by sports and the news. Many of the smaller 
boys looked first at the weather. This order 
was maintained until the eighth grade, 
when the funnies gave way to sports. 
Funnies were then given second place and 
what little news was read, third place. This 
order in turn was replaced by a tie between 
news and sports in the eleventh grade. 
Among the seniors news claimed the first 
attention of nearly all the boys. Scattered 
through the upper three classes were a 
number of editorial readers and a large 
group of columnist enthusiasts. 


HE lists of magazine subscriptions ? and 

of books presented a somewhat different 
picture. Nearly half of the families repre- 
sented in the questionnaire subscribed to 
the Reader's Digest, the most popular mag- 
azine among the parents except in two 
classes. Close on its heels comes the Na- 
tional Geographic, with Time, Life, 
~ *In the May issue of Social Education Howard R. 


Anderson published a study of “Newspaper and Maga- 
zine Reading” at the University of Iowa High School. 
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Fortune, and the Saturday Evening Post 
following in that order. In individual 
classes the New Yorker, Esquire, Country 
Home, Redbook, and Town and Country 
were among the favorites. Marked differ- 
ences appeared in the subscriptions by the 
boys. The youngest students seemed to 
prefer Child Life. The intermediate and 
junior high-school boys subscribed to Boy’s 
Life, the American Boy, and the Open 
Road for Boys. From the eighth grade on 
there was more diversification along the 
lines of hobbies or interests. Hobbies, Yacht- 
ing, Camera, Popular Mechanics, and Field 
and Stream were among the favorites. Even 
among the older boys there were many sub- 
scribers to the American Boy and Boy’s Life. 
Aside from their own subscriptions, the 
older boys read many magazines. They 
showed a preference for Reader’s Digest, 
Time, Life, and Esquire. The reading of 
books was just as varied as the magazines. In 
the lower grades there was scarcely any 
duplication. Beginning with the seventh 
grade the reading bore a close resemblance 
to the English Reading List and in the more 
advanced grades to the English and History 
Reading Lists. In the seventh grade Lad, 
Captains Courageous, Escape, and I Like 
Diving led the list; in the eighth grade, Lad, 
aviation books, Two Years Before the Mast, 
Little America, and Lone Cowboy were the 
favorites. From the ninth grade through the 
twelfth Drums Along the Mohawk, Gone 
With the Wind, The Way of a Transgres- 
sor, Inside Europe, The Good Earth, Lord 
Jim, Candide, Morgan the Magnificent, 
and North to the Orient are among the 
titles of books that were forming the mind 
and taste of these boys. The field was entic- 
ing, but as yet the class has made no attempt 
to analyze the differences specifically. 
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What About Reading? 


MARY CANTY 








in a text written in a foreign lan- 

guage, French for instance, when 
your only equipment was the knowl- 
edge acquired in three years of hope- 
fully inquiring of your classmates if 
they had seen the blue pencil of your 
aunt and of reading the fables of 
M. Fontaine? If the intervening years were 
more than three or four, you very probably 
found it rough going. Do you remember 
how you searched for familiar words and 
phrases? You perhaps tried to supply the 
meaning of unfamiliar ones from the con- 
text without very much success. Even with 
the help of a dictionary it is a tedious task, 
and you probably lost hope and patience at 
the end of the second page. Some of your 
students are in exactly that same situation 
each time they are assigned any reading. 
Although only the worst of them will be at 
such a loss for familiar words as you were 
in the above situation, they have a back- 
ground of years of failure, of reading always 
being a stumbling block, and they tackle 
their assignment with the conviction that 
it is too much for them, as it is. 


fin: you ever tried to find information 








Elementary and junior high-school 
teachers who are not content merely 
to complain that pupils cannot read 
but who lack training in the teaching 
of reading should find the suggestions 
of a sixth-grade teacher in the Hutchin- 
son School, Pelham, New York, sug- 
gestive and practical. 
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Why should they not be able to read by 
the time they reach junior high school? 
There are any number of reasons. Absence 
at critical points in reading instruction, in- 
sufficient drill, forcing reading on a child 
who is not ready for it, lack of individual- 
ized instruction, and any number of other 
causes may be at the root of the trouble. It 
does not help to complain that they should 
know how to read, that the teachers in the 
earlier grades should have seen to it. The 
point is that these young persons have 
missed out—never mind how or why or 
where—and that they must have help now. 
Each year that they remain in school with- 
out this help means that more and more of 
the school work is being lost. Moreover this 
must be intelligent, directed help, help with 
a purpose. Just giving additional practice in 
reading will not solve the problem any more 
than continual practice in swinging a golf 
club will correct that slice if you persist in 
swinging it the wrong way each time. The 
specific defect must be found before it can 
be remedied. 





HE simplest way to locate the cases need- 
fe help is to administer a standardized 
test to all pupils. This is a quick and objec- 
tive check upon the reading abilities of 
individuals and of groups. We have found 
Gates Reading Tests! useful, as they test a 
variety of performances and give a more 
rounded picture of the reading that each 
pupil is doing. However, any reliable stand- 
ardized test will help you in ascertaining 

1Arthur I. Gates, Reading Diagnosis Tests. New 


York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. 
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just which pupils need special attention. An 
intelligence quotient of each of these pupils 
should be found, using an individual test, 
preferably the Stanford Binet. If the mental 
age is sufficiently low to account for a low 
score in reading, that pupil is not a remedial 
case. With time so scarce, the child with a 
relatively high mental age and a low read- 
ing score is the only one who has a legitimate 
claim upon any extra time you may have at 
your disposal. Do not, however, accept 
mental ages based upon group tests. These 
tests so often use reading that a child with 
a disability in that subject would of course 
make a low score. On the Gates tests, any 
child who scores .5 year below his grade 
average is in need of assistance. 


E first thing we must realize in attempt- 
ing to remedy defects in reading is that 
fundamentally reading is a mechanical skill. 
The first skill for a child to acquire in read- 
ing is word recognition. He needs to have 
a number of words which he will use often 
enough to become as automatic to him as 
two and two. We call this his “sight vocabu- 
lary.” He needs to develop an efficient 
method of attacking unfamiliar words. If 
there is any more efficient and simple 
method than good old-fashioned phonics 
the writer has yet to see it. The child also 
must learn a left to right eye movement in 
attacking a word or a line of words. So often 
we take it for granted that this habit has 
been established that we overlook cases in 
acute need of correction. Even with all these 
skills established there remains the even 
more important and more difficult problem 
of applying those skills so as to get meaning 
from the printed page. 

Naturally, then, it follows that the logical 
thing to do with these reading cases is to 
begin checking for the youngsters’ ability 
in these fundamental skills. That is the log- 
ical procedure, but the psychological proce- 
dure is to sell him the idea first. You must 
obtain in each child the attitude toward this 
work that will enable him and you to get 
the most from the time and effort expended. 


This is frequently very difficult. A boy or 
girl who has wrestled with those funny little 
marks on paper without making much of 
them for a matter of six, seven, or eight 
years, cannot be convinced in a minute that 
he or she can learn to read easily. You must 
convince these lame ducks that they can 
learn to read, and to do that successfully you 
must believe it with all your heart. 


AVING put your pupil and yourself in 
|| a state of confidence concerning this 
business of learning to read, the next step 
is to listen to him read orally. It is far better 
to do this alone with one child at a time. 
Remember that these youngsters have been 
embarrassed for years by their stumbling 
performance. They are self-conscious about 
their lack of ability, and an audience of even 
one of their contemporaries may be most 
disconcerting. In this oral performance 
watch which words are missed. Make a 
list of them as you go along, and later look 
it over to see whether many of the basic 
words are causing difficulty. The Gates or 
Thorndike word lists? will be helpful in 
ascertaining just which words should be 
automatic. If the child does lack some sight 
words the only solution is to drill on those 
words in isolation and in sentences. Again, 
you may find that he has a rather complete 
sight vocabulary but that he is at a loss when 
confronted by a new and unfamiliar word. 
In that case drill on phonics is needed. Any 
first-grade teacher who teaches phonics can 
help you out with this phase, although your 
own common sense will be an adequate 
guide in the selection of common phonetic 
combinations and sounds that need to be 
taught. Here, too, you must be sure that 
the student attacks each word always from 
left to right. It may be necessary at first for 





* Arthur I. Gates, A Reading Vocabulary for the Pri- 
mary Grades. New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1935. 

Edward L. Thorndike, A Teacher’s Work Book of 
Twenty Thousand Words Most Frequently and Widely 
Used in General Reading for Children and Young 
People. New York: Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1931. 
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you to show him with your finger the direc- 
tion of sounding the word. Sometimes it 
helps to cover all but the first letter until 
that is sounded and then proceed with other 
letters in turn. This should be used with 
caution and only in stubborn cases as the 
child is very likely to become a letter caller, 
seeing letters and not words as units. 

This drill on individual words must al- 
ways be accompanied by sentence work. By 
combining new words with those known 
and thus forming sentences, we avoid hav- 
ing the child see only one word at a time. 
Word readers are slow and uncomprehend- 
ing readers. Drill sentences may be printed 
on cards using type resembling book type 
as nearly as possible. These cards should be 
shown to the child just long enough for him 
to recognize them. By insisting that the 
pupil wait until the card is covered before 
saying the sentence, we discourage vocaliz- 
ing which will slow up silent performance. 

Next we come to the application of these 
reading mechanics which, after all, are only 
the foundation of reading. Of course the 
foundation of a house is a most important 
part, but would you care for a house which 
consisted only of a well constructed cellar? 
The Gates tests will prove helpful in meas- 
uring just how well these mechanics are 
being applied. As mentioned before, these 
tests measure four different techniques in 
silent reading. You will often be surprised 
at the variation in any one child’s scores. 
Fortunately, there are practice booklets put 
out, the Gates-Peardon Booklets,? which 
do drill on these four techniques. They are 
inexpensive and may be used again and 
again. It is amazing how quickly a child’s 
score will improve as the result of this di- 
rected drill. 

So far we have dealt only with those 
youngsters who are in serious difficulties, 
and who require individual attention, but 
a little attention to reading in group situa- 
tions by the social-studies teacher will often 





* Arthur I. Gates and Celeste Comegys Peardon, Prac- 
tice Exercises in Reading. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1930-35. 
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repay her a thousand times in improved 
work in her own subject. There are many 
things that can be done in class periods to 
help raise the standard of the class as a 
whole. Very often our students are not read- 
ing at their maximum speed. They have 
fallen into lax habits in the last few years 
when there has been, perhaps, little formal 
reading in their school program. By the 
simple device of occasionally recording the 
speed made by individuals and encouraging 
each child to beat his own record, the class 
is made conscious of the speed of reading 
and will make a serious effort to speed up. 
There are any number of simple devices to 
be suggested to those interested in helping 
themselves outside of school. They might 
try timing themselves on one page, and then 
see if they can read the next page in less 
time. An effective though simple drill is to 
turn rapidly the pages of a magazine and 
see how much of each advertisement can be 
read before the page is turned. 

In all reading work the teacher should 
endeavor to find material adapted to the 
various levels of reading ability in her 
group. No one, child or adult, enjoys read- 
ing material in which he finds too many 
difficult words and too complex sentence 
structure. On the other hand, good readers 
should be kept reading material that is suff- 
ciently difficult to challenge their intelli- 
gence and reading ability. Only too often 
the teacher is not given a free hand in the 
selection of books and she finds herself try- 
ing to run a three-ring circus with no equip- 
ment except a flying trapeze. 

Another difficulty is that children have 
sometimes developed the ability to read and 
comprehend stories but are lost when it be- 
comes necessary to find and remember in- 
formation. If you doubt that, think how 
often the very children who apparently 
can not read and comprehend when it 
comes to a textbook will smuggle movie 
magazines and detective stories into their 
desks to relieve the duller moments. 
Watch some of these “poor readers” when 
they are reading this kind of material. 
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They are keenly interested, which means 
they are comprehending what they read. 
The teacher’s task is to develop an 
adequate study technique, which is quite 
different. One helpful suggestion is to have 
them read one or two paragraphs and then 
retell what they have read. By doing this 
in class the student, we hope, sees how use- 
ful this device is. He can do it when study- 
ing by himself, either saying over to himself 
what he has read or writing it down for re- 
view at the end of his assignment. 

Really teaching how to outline a selection 
will make for more intelligent reading, too. 
By outlining chapters in class frequently, 
children can be taught to see the organiza- 
tion behind the running text. If only the 
habit of looking for the main topics and 
sub-topics can be established, the result 
must of necessity be more intelligent read- 
ing and more effective study. 

Another reason for poor reading is the 
lack of knowledge of the meaning of words 
met in the context. Poor readers meet so 
many unfamiliar words in the usual reading 
material given to them in school that they 
do not really know when a word is unknown 
to them. Try having your group read a 
chapter in their textbook on any subject. 
Ask them to list as they read the new words 
which they have met in their reading, or 
words whose meaning is not clear. It is sur- 
prising to see how few words the poorest 
readers will have listed. Now test the entire 
group on the meaning of words which you 
think may be unfamiliar. This can be done 
by constructing a matching test of words 
and definitions. If your list is long, divide 
it into groups of eight or ten words, each 
group to be matched with definitions. By 
giving two or three more definitions than 
words, the elimination process is avoided. 
By seeing the mistakes made on these tests 
children will see that there were words they 
did not know nor list. Occasional repetition 
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of this procedure should make your pupils 
more conscious of unfamiliar words, and so 
increase their reading vocabularies. This, in 
turn, should increase their efficiency in 
comprehensive reading—highly important 
in social-studies teaching. 


F course, the brighter children in your 
class are not going to need very 
much of this, but even the _ bright- 
est ones can benefit to some degree. 
The chances are that the majority of 
your class need much more of this 
type of attention than you feel you have 
time to give them. However it is the writer’s 
firm belief that by taking time for this sort 
of work early in the semester, several times 
that amount will be saved later in the year. 
The children will need less time to cover 
the same amount of reading, and they will 
read it with comprehension and discern- 
ment. The teacher’s time will be saved, too, 
because she will need to take less class time 
to clarify the assignment. 

Departmental work in junior high school 
has done much to make for more effective 
teaching of subject matter, but it also has 
made for less general responsibility being 
taken by each teacher. So long as each 
teacher feels that her responsibility toward 
her pupils is bounded by the limits of her 
particular field the child as a whole suffers. 
It is only when every teacher feels that her 
responsibility ends where opportunity for 
service in any way ends that we can have 
effective education of the whole child. The 
social-studies outline may not include the 
teaching of reading, but, aside from the 
fact that success in social-studies teaching 
depends in considerable part on the ability 
of pupils to read, the teacher of those studies 
has an excellent opportunity for service to 
children in the development of effective 
reading techniques, which can not with a 
clear conscience be neglected. 


Interest and Efficiency in Reading 


MABEL SNEDAKER 





FOURTH grade studying pioneer 
A life in Kentucky invited a university 
professor to talk on the subject. He 
related many interesting details, including 
the reading of a will left by a Kentucky pio- 
neer. Among the articles listed in the will 
was “one bed-tick.” When the professor had 
finished speaking he asked, “Are there any 
questions?” One little girl said, “Would you 
please tell us what is a bed-tick? When we 
were studying wool, we had sheep-ticks, but 
I don’t know what is a bed-tick.” 
Questioning revealed the fact that not 
one single child in the group had ever seen 
a bed-tick. Only a few of them had seen a 
feather bed. The modern child who sleeps 
on a mattress does not know the meaning 
of “‘bed-tick,” nor does he know the mean- 
ing of many other words that he meets in 
reading materials in the social studies. 
Upon two pages of supposedly easy content 
read by third-grade pupils during a study 
of pioneer life there occurred twelve words 
such as “clapboard,” “puncheon,” “chink- 
ing,” “auger,” “girdling,” and “snaking 
logs,” all completely outside the experience 








Normal pupils who have acquired 
basic reading ability need to expand 
it constantly, and to acquire study 
skills. Some of the possibilities of the 
social studies in the intermediate 
grades are explored by the supervisor 
of social studies in the University Ele- 
mentary School, College of Education, 
State University of Iowa. 
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of the children. Since the book did not con- 
tain the wealth of detail, anecdote, incident, 
and illustration that might have helped to 
overcome the limitations of experience, the 
children described the book as “hard to 
understand.”” Examples comparable to the 
above could be cited by most teachers of the 
social studies. 


NDERSTANDING what is read is 

fundamental to the development of de- 
sirable reading habits, since the effective 
use of any of the abilities involved in effi- 
cient work with books is dependent upon 
the ability to comprehend the materials 
read. It is obviously impossible for a stu- 
dent to appraise and organize statements or 
to appreciate their significance and impli- 
cations unless he is first able to attach mean- 
ing to them. Only to the extent that the 
meanings associated with statements are 
complete and accurate will high levels of in- 
terpretation in reading be possible. Every 
part of the well-planned program in social 
studies, therefore, should contribute to the 
building of the clear, accurate, well organ- 
ized concepts essential to intelligent reading. 


SIGNIFICANT contribution to 

achievement in the social studies is 
made by using various means of developing 
effective reading habits. Such methods en- 
large understanding, thereby encouraging 
the development of social insights and the 
building of permanent interests. Moreover 
they give the student the means of acquir- 
ing new knowledge through promoting the 
development of effective techniques for dis- 
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covering, evaluating, and using sources of 
information. 


FOCUSING READING ON PROBLEMS 


O other aspect of instruction in the so- 
cial studies contributes more towards 
the development of effective reading habits 
than a problem assignment that stimulates 
interest, provides for individual differences, 
and helps the pupil to set up specific pur- 
poses to guide his reading. In such an assign- 
ment the pupil plays an active part. He 
assumes responsibility for helping to state 
and to organize problems, for suggesting 
and discovering sources of information, and 
for planning methods and means of report- 
ing the information in concise and interest- 
ing form. An assignment thus motivated 
promotes the development of reading abil- 
ity in several ways. It sets the pupil to work 
under the stimulus of specific purposes he 
has helped to state, and consequently en- 
courages an aggressive and thoughtful 
search for meaning. It supplies the student 
with a logical basis for evaluating, selecting, 
and organizing the ideas presented in a se- 
lection, thereby encouraging the building of 
clear, accurate, and well organized concepts, 
and the development of efficient methods 
of work. Passive reading, on the contrary, is 
very likely to result in inaccurate and poorly 
organized concepts and in ineffective habits 
of work. Moreover the pupil’s interest in 
the problem is the best guarantee of his 
interest in the reading, and his ability to 
state the problem clearly is the best evidence 
that he possesses the background of ideas 
essential to the understanding of the ma- 
terials to be read. 
Since the assignment plays so important 
a part in conditioning effective reading in 
the social studies, the teacher may well 
spend much time and thought in its plan- 
ning and administration. The approach to 
a problem will be designed to stimulate 
the pupil’s interest and to obtain his active 
participation in the statement of problems 
broad enough in scope to challenge the best 
efforts of the strongest pupil in the group 
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and yet adequately provide for the less able 
students. Many types of approach to a prob- 
lem are possible. 


OR example, the teacher of a third grade 

who wished to raise the problem, “What 
were the schools of the pioneers like?” dur- 
ing the study of a unit dealing with pioneer 
life, approached the question by showing 
the children an old geography published in 
1870, pointing out that it consisted largely 
of questions and answers in the form of defi- 
nitions, as “What is a mountain chain? a 
mountain system? a mountain peak?” 
“Geography,” she continued, “‘was not the 
only subject in which pioneer children had 
to learn many long definitions. Before my 
grandmother knew her tables, she could 
say very glibly, ‘Arithmetic is the science of 
numbers and the art of computation.’ So 
many unrelated facts to be memorized led 
to the devising of ways to remember them 
easily. One was to sing them to some fa- 
miliar tune. The children sang the states 
and capitals: 


Maine, Augusta, on the Kennebec River 
New Hampshire, Concord, on the Merrimac River 


and so on for all the states and capitals. They 
sang: 


The lines upon the treble clef are G, B, D, and F. 
But the lines upon the staff, you see, 

Are E, G, B, and E, while the spaces 

Spell F-A-C-E. 

They sang the multiplication tables to the 
tune of Yankee Doodle, and they sang the 
ABC’s. 

“The teacher in my grandmother’s school 
was a man who farmed part of the year. He 
used to walk up and down the aisle swing- 
ing a brass-bound ruler in one hand. If a 
pupil did not study well, or if he whispered 
too often, he was asked to hold out his hand, 
and the teacher whacked it with the ruler 
until it was red and stinging. The teacher 
kept good order, but he did not know 
enough arithmetic to help the older chil- 
dren with their problems. He was paid only 
twenty dollars a month, although there were 
sixty-two pupils in the school during the 
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winter term. In winter the children usually 
had frosted feet and itching chilblains, for 
they had no rubbers and galoshes as you 
have. In Boy Life on the Prairie! Hamlin 
Garland describes how the scuffing of shoes 
in order to relieve the burning and itching 
of chilblains often made so much noise that 
it was difficult to hear the recitations. The 
children had no warm knitted underwear, 
but the girls wore quilted flannel petticoats, 
and the boys wore heavy woolen trousers. 
They had warm knitted hoods, caps, and 
long mufflers. In cold weather their lunch 
often froze and had to be set near the stove 
to thaw. Often the children took turns sit- 
ting on benches next the stove, for most of 
the schoolroom was cold and drafty. 

‘Whatever hardships they endured, how- 
ever, these boys and girls liked fun as much 
as you do and had jolly times. When the 
coasting was good, they pulled a plank of 
native lumber that had warped sharply up 
at one end from the woodhouse. On this 
improvised sled, ten or twelve children 
could coast down hill. They played Poison, 
Wolf, Pom Pom Pullaway, and One Old 
Cat. Have you ever played any of these 
games? They searched the woods behind 
the schoolhouse for nuts, red and black 
haws, wild plums, wild grapes, wild goose- 
berries, and May apples. These boys and 
girls caught measles, mumps, and whooping 
cough at school, just as boys and girls do 
nowadays, and they sometimes got some- 
thing about which you hear little—lice. 
Children with lice were not sent home, as 
they would be today. When my grand- 
mother and her brothers and sisters reached 
home at night each in turn had to put his 
head in his mother’s lap and have his hair 
fine-combed to be sure he had got no lice 
at school that day. Grandmother’s hair was 
very curly, and the fine comb pulled so hard 
that she always began to cry as soon as she 
reached the gate. 

“T have told you only a few of the interest- 
ing things to know about pioneers’ schools. 


* Boston: Allyn & Bacon, 1926. 


Are there other things you would like to 
know about them?” 

The children volunteered questions as 
fast as they could be written on the board, 
When all the questions had been written 
the teacher directed attention to the fact 
that the first question was “Did they have 
crayolas?”’ the second “What did the chil- 
dren bring for lunch?” the third “What kind 
of paper did they use?’ She pointed out 
that such a lack of organization would be 
very confusing in planning reading to find 
the answers or in reporting information. 
The children then reorganized their ques- 
tions under topic questions as follows: 


Problem. What were the schools of the pioneers like? 

1. Where did they build their schools? 

2. What were the buildings like? 

3. When did they have school? 
a. How long did they go to school each year? 
b. When did they go to school during the year? 

. How were the schools furnished? 
a. What kind of desks did they have? 
b. What kind of paper did they have? 

(Also pencils, ink, pens, rulers, books) 

. What were the teachers like? 
a. How much did they know? 
b. How did they get their jobs? 
c. How much money did they get? 

. What were the pupils like? 
a. How many pupils were there in a school? 
b. How old were they? 

7. What was studied in school? 
a. What subjects were studied? 
b. How did the children recite? 

. How were the pupils punished, when they were 
naughty? 

. Did they have any fun at school? 
a. Did they ever have parties at school? 
b. What games did they play at recess? 


When the questions had been reorganized 
the teacher asked, ““Where do you think you 
might find answers to these questions?” The 
children suggested, “Ask our grandfathers 
and grandmothers.” “I saw a story about 
pioneer schools in a reader. We could look 
through the tables of contents of readers in 
our room and in the library.” “Look in the 
index of the history books.” ‘““We could look 
in old schoolbooks. My grandmother has an 
old reader.” 


THER approaches to the problem 
might have been used. The teacher 
might have read pages 333-57 from Hamlin 
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Garland’s Boy Life on the Prairie. She 
might have arranged a display of old school- 
books or asked an old gentleman or lady to 
tell about pioneer schools. Whatever the 
type of approach used to introduce a prob- 
lem, it will probably be most effective if 
the teacher has clearly in mind a detailed, 
accurate, and scholarly knowledge of the 
subject matter underlying the problem, the 
knowledges, appreciations, and attitudes 
that are desirable outcomes of study, and 
a planned organization of the problems and 
subproblems to be covered. The statement 
of problems by the pupils need not and sel- 
dom will follow this organization exactly, 
but such a plan is important in guiding 
children’s thinking so that important points 
are not overlooked. 


INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 


ATERIALS that range widely in read- 

ing difficulty are essential in order to 
care for the individual differences in read- 
ing ability within a group. For example, 
the reading abilities within the inter- 
mediate-grade group studying the problem 
of pioneer schools varied from that of the 
pupil who read with difficulty a simple text, 
such as Stories of Pioneer Life by Florence 
Bass? to that of the pupil who read easily 
the second volume of the Pageant of Amer- 
ica Series. To prevent injustice to both 
the poor and the excellent reader, the read- 
ing list bearing on a problem must include 
books easy enough to be understood readily 
by the poor reader and books difficult 
enough to challenge the interest and the 
best efforts of the most competent reader. 
One of the most important of the teacher’s 
functions in directing study is that of help- 
ing each child obtain a book that he can 
use efficiently. Books commensurate with 
his ability may be passed unobtrusively to 
each child at the beginning of the study 
period, and, as children come to the refer- 
ence shelves for additional materials, cer- 


* Boston: Heath, 1928. 
*Ralph Henry Gabriel, The Lure of the Frontier. 
New Haven: Yale Univ. Press, 1929. 
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tain books may be suggested as the next 
references for them to read. The teacher 
must have a thorough knowledge of the ref- 
erences bearing on a problem in order to 
direct pupils’ study. 


EXTENDING EXPERIENCE 


HE treatment of many topics in the typ- 

ical textbooks is so meager and abstract 
that it is impossible for a student to under- 
stand a difficult problem on the basis of the 
textbook alone. Provision must be made 
for extending inadequate experience so that 
students can get meaning from the materials 
to be studied. Constructive activities, visual 
aids, excursions, talks or explanations by 
the teacher, collateral reading, and other 
means are employed. All of these contribu- 
tions to understanding are reflected in im- 
proved reading ability. 

The children who were interested in the 
problem about pioneer schools previously 
cited carried out many activities that broad- 
ened understanding through the enlarge- 
ment of experience and the creation of in- 
terest. They invited one child’s grandmother 
to tell them about pioneer schools and 
asked an old gentleman to describe a contest 
over the site of a schoo] built during the 
early history of the state. They collected and 
arranged an exhibit of old schoolbooks and 
assumed responsibility for explaining the 
exhibit to many interested visitors. They 
held an old-fashioned spelldown during 
which they spelled the words in syllables, as 
“‘s-e-p sep, a 4, sepa, r-a-t-e rate, separate.” 
They held ciphering matches and learned 
to sing the ABC’s, the multiplication table, 
and the states and capitals. They learned 
to play Pom Pom Pullaway, London Bridge 
is Falling Down, Tin! Tin! Come In, Go- 
ing to Jerusalem, and many other games 
played on the playground and indoors by 
children in pioneer days. They learned the 
French method of wrestling, practised the 
broad jump and other contests of strength 
in which pioneer boys engaged at recess. 
During a recreational reading period groups 
of children who had carefully prepared the 
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materials read aloud “A Schoolroom Battle” 
and “The Rose is Red” from Caddie Wood- 
lawn by Carol Ryrie Brink.‘ In leisure time 
both in and out of school many children 
read “School Days,” “A Christmas Barring- 
Out,” “A School for Sister Belle” from 
Stella C. Shetter’s Early Candlelight Stories,5 
and numerous other stories and books from 
a posted list of recreational materials, 
“Stories About Pioneer Schools.” As a part 
of their summary of the problem the chil- 
dren wrote a play, “A Day in a Pioneer 
School,” and gave the play as an assembly 
program. All of these activities helped to 
enrich and to vitalize the social studies, and 
hence contributed ultimately to the im- 
provement of reading. 

Of the various means of enlarging under- 
standing and thus improving the ability to 
read, collateral reading is perhaps the most 
widely used. The need for wide reading as 
a means of achieving clear and accurate 
meanings, of giving a vivid sense of reality, 
and of developing interest in the problem 
at hand is generally accepted. Without wide 
reading and other sources of experience, in- 
struction tends to become formal and 
verbalistic. Books of a reference type, en- 
cyclopedias, atlases, government bulletins, 
additional textbooks, diaries, biographies, 
as well as letters and journals are recom- 
mended as a means of supplying the ade- 
quate detail indispensable for investing so- 
cial studies with reality. Recreational 
materials that supplement the systematic 
reference reading are, however, too little 
used. The wealth of detail, anecdote, and 
illustration found in collateral readings of 
a recreational type help to build meaning- 
ful concepts that make possible the re- 
creation of experience. Books that are ac- 
curate in essential background and that have 
the virtue of being true to human experi- 
ence often assist the child to live imagina- 
tively in other times, places, and conditions. 

For example, the child who is studying 
pioneer history may gain a clear under- 


*New York: Macmillan, 1935. 
* Chicago: Rand McNally, 1922. 


standing of many pioneer activities through 
sharing the interesting experiences of Laura 
and Mary as told in Laura Ingalls Wilder’s 
The Little House in the Big Woods.6 In 
the story of how Laura and Mary helped Ma 
make cheese, clear and accurate descriptions 
of how the cheese hoop was set up on a 
sloping grooved board under the cherry 
tree in the yard are bound together with 
delightful details that make the experience 
real. Laura and Mary “liked to eat the curd 
that squeaked in their teeth,” and they 
“liked to eat the edges that Ma pared off 
the big, round, yellow cheeses to make them 
smooth before she sewed them up in cloth.” 
Laura secretly tasted the whey and made a 
wry face. When Ma told Pa about it, Pa 
laughed, then took his fiddle and played and 
sang for Laura the story of Old Grimes: 


Old Grimes’ wife made skim milk cheese 
Old Grimes, he drank the whey 

There came an east wind from the west 
And blew Old Grimes away. 


“There you have it,” said Pa. “She was a 
mean, tight-fisted woman. If she hadn't 
skimmed all the milk, a little cream would 
have run off in the whey, and Old Grimes 
might have staggered along!”’ Smoking meat 
for winter use, loading the long rifle, har- 
vesting oats with a cradle, and many other 
processes are described by Mrs Wilder with 
a detail usually lacking in social-science ref- 
erence books. 

In order to prevent the misuse of fiction 
as collateral reading certain precautions 
must be taken. The lists of recreational read- 
ings related to a problem must be highly 
selective rather than extensive. Pupils must 
understand the limitations of such material: 
that it can not take the place of reference 
materials as a source of authentic informa- 
tion, and that it may create a wrong impres- 
sion in the mind of the reader because the 
picture it presents is either incomplete or 
inaccurate. Any teacher, however, who 
clearly faces the dangers of misuse will have 
little difficulty in avoiding them, 


* New York: Harper, 19332, 
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ORGANIZATION AND INTERPRETATION 


ROCEDURE in all phases of instruction 

should be directed toward encouraging 
thoughtful reading and giving training in 
the organization and interpretation of ideas. 
Consequently every opportunity for critical 
thinking in the acquisition and use of 
knowledge should be utilized. The follow- 
ing methods of accomplishing these objec- 
tives are among those used by competent 
teachers: 

1. A critical evaluation of data with ref- 
erence to the problem under consideration 
is encouraged. Pupils are led to weigh in- 
formation carefully but not skeptically and 
to feel responsibility for reporting data 
accurately. They are required to cite and to 
read from sources when differences of opin- 
ion arise. 


2. Pupils are urged to attempt to apply 
the principles, generalizations, and knowl- 
edges gained through previous experience 
to new situations, and to test their tentative 
conclusions by further research. For ex- 
ample, during a study of consumers’ prob- 
lems in buying silk and rayon, a fourth- 
grade boy reported a new kind of material 
called “spun rayon” and asked, “How do 
they make it?” The teacher answered, “From 
your knowledge of spun silk can you ven- 
ture an idea as to how they might make 
spun rayon?” The boy had just examined 
rayon fibres and knew that they were long. 
He said, “Spun silk is made of short fibres. 
They must cut these rayon fibres into short 
lengths and then spin them into thread. 
Why do they do that?” He was much inter- 
ested in reading Fortune magazine (March, 
1935) to test his conclusion and to answer 
new questions that arose. 

3. Every effort is made to lead pupils to 
consider the class discussion as a period in 
which they may recognize and correct wrong 
impressions, and enlarge, clarify, and or- 
ganize their ideas effectively. 

4. Training in organization occupies an 
important place in the social-studies pro- 
gram. Many opportunities for developing 
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the ability to organize are utilized. After 
children have helped to state the problems 
that are to guide their reading, these prob- 
lems are organized into topics in order to 
facilitate the use of reference materials. The 
latter part of the study period is spent in 
thinking through what has been read and 
in planning how to report it clearly. Dur- 
ing the discussion period attention is always 
centered in the attempt to report informa- 
tion in such a way that others who have 
not read the references will be able to un- 
derstand the points contributed. Pupils are 
held sharply to the point under discussion 
and encouraged to be intolerant of ram- 
bling and of the repetition of information. 
A summary of the important points brought 
out in the discussion is considered indis- 
pensable not only as a means of clinching 
understandings but also as a basis for rais- 
ing new problems. 

Outlines are frequently made and used 
to facilitate work in the social studies. Even 
children in the first grade need to make 
outlines in order to carry out their purposes. 
An outline of the points to be covered is of 
much help in the dictation of a composite 
composition, “How We Saw _ Sheep 
Sheared.” An outline of the talks to be 
covered is the first step in planning an as- 
sembly program on “Our Trip to the Jones 
Farm.” Children face many problems of 
organization in building such an outline. 
Some of the topics suggested are too broad 
in scope. For example, ‘““The Barn at the 
Farm” must be subdivided into “The 
Stanchions for the Cows,” ““The Haymow,” 
and “The Feed Bins.” Other topics sug- 
gested must be changed because they are 
so narrow that only a single sentence can 
be reported about them. When the topics 
for the assembly program have been chosen 
and arranged in proper order, individual 
children organize talks, each choosing the 
topic in which he is most interested. These 
talks are presented to the class for construc- 
tive criticism. 

Planning and evaluating an activity ne- 
cessitates much organization, and the chil- 
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dren themselves assume the responsibility. 
First, a careful search is made for the best 
means and the best methods of carrying 
out the activity. This may involve reading 
from many reference sources of a wide range 
of difficulty, or listening to excerpts from 
adult literature read by the teacher. In the 
study of pioneer life, the teacher may 
read from Grandmother Brown’s Hundred 
Years,’ from Anna Howard Shaw’s Story of 
a Pioneer,’ or Hamlin Garland’s Son of the 
Middle Border.® The search for means and 
method may involve, also, consulting per- 
sons able to contribute information, as a 
woman who can spin or make hominy or 
soft soap. It may involve an excursion to 
the log cabins at the park to identify 
“puncheon,” “clapboards,” ‘“chinking,” 
and similar terms. The second step in the 
children’s preparation is the organization 
of the data collected as to materials, utensils 
or tools, and steps in the process. A real 
basis for discussion grows out of the prob- 
lems of organization. Third, the children 
attempt to foresee emergencies and to pro- 
vide means of meeting them. Children who 
in making dyes allowed the dye to drip upon 
a porous cement floor and were faced with 
the difficult problem of removing the stains 
were later careful to spread down news- 
papers before beginning the making of 
candles. They also drew up a list of sugges- 
tions for the prevention of difficulties to 
be left for future classes. Fourth, a careful 
check is made to be sure that the entire 
group, the committee, or the individuals 
responsible for carrying out the whole or 
any part of the activity have each step 
clearly in mind. “Thinking through” each 
step in the process before beginning work 
prevents much of the last minute question- 
ing such as “Were we to wet this material 
before putting it into the dye?” “How long 
were we to boil this? I forget.” Fifth, an 
evaluation of the activity follows its com- 
pletion through the discussion of such ques- 


*By Harriet C. Brown. Boston: Little Brown, 1929. 
* New York: Harper, 1915. 
* New York: Macmillan, 1927. 
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tions as: ‘How successful was our activity?” 
“Is this soap as good as that made by pioneer 
mothers?” “Where did we fail to plan well?” 
Sixth, a discussion summary relates the ac- 
tivity to the problem or unit of subject mat- 
ter of which it is a part. Making soap was 
an activity carried out in connection with 
the study of the problem “How did the 
pioneers keep clean?” This summary dis- 
cussion also serves to round out ideas, to 
clear away misunderstandings, and to raise 
new problems. 


TRAINING IN STuDY SKILLS 


E competent teacher of social studies 
Toe responsibility for the efficient 
study of his subject. He realizes that study 
abilities are most easily acquired in connec- 
tion with the immediate need of them and 
with the materials in which they will be 
used. He realizes, also, that evaluation and 
interpretation are in a great measure af- 
fected by the purposes that direct reading. 
The meaning a pupil will attach to a selec- 
tion, when considered in relation to a broad 
problem or a large unit of subject matter, 
may be different from that which will result 
when the selection is read as unrelated ma- 
terial, even if the reading be guided by 
detailed questions. Moreover the relations 
between ideas and the implications that may 
be drawn from these relations are likely to 
be better interpreted if the pupil is able to 
apply principles, generalizations, and knowl- 
edges recalled from previous experience in 
a specific field. 

The teacher’s planning of the assignment 
includes a careful analysis to determine the 
study skills required for its completion. The 
solution of the problem may require the 
reading and interpretation of a table or a 
graph of a kind that the children have never 
before used, or the location of data in a 
yearbook new to the children. Frustration 
and careless slipshod methods of work are 
very likely to result unless provision is made 
for training in study skills that the class is 
using for the first time or in which it is not 
proficient. Open-book instruction should 
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be used to teach students to employ these 
skills efficiently. 

The teacher of social studies is, of course, 
particularly concerned with types of reading 
and study procedures that are peculiar to 
his subject or that have special significance 
in relation to it. During every part of the 
social-studies program he is alert to discover 
pupils’ study needs. 

The teacher of geography may find that 
the following report concerning the trade 
of the United States with Latin America is 
typical of the way in which his students are 
reporting statistical data: “I am going to 
tell you which countries import most from 
the United States. Cuba imports $182,903, 
618. Argentina imports $83,444,143.” In 
order to help his class report such informa- 
tion in a form that can be more easily under- 
stood, the teacher may plan some such prac- 
tice exercise as the one that follows: 


HOW TO STATE FIGURES IN ROUND NUMBERS 


One of the best ways to use large numbers so that 
they will have meaning is to state them as “round 
numbers” or to give the approximate amount. This 
means that you give a number that is almost exact. 
You will understand this better when you have read 
the following statements. 

a. In 1924 the value of the total exports of the United 
States was $4,497,469,000. 

b. In 1924 the value of the total exports of the United 
States was about four billion and a half dollars. 

Which of these two statements do you prefer? Eight 
such numbers are listed for you here. Each one has 
been rewritten in round numbers three times, but only 
one of the three is a good estimate. Choose the best one. 
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1. Coffee production of Brazil in 1924 (1,981,758,000 
lbs.) was 
a. almost two billion pounds 
b. about one and one-half billion pounds 
c. almost two million pounds 


The teacher who finds that his pupils 
fail to make points from graphs upon which 
they have spent much time in construction 
may plan exercises giving practice in how 
to explain graphs clearly. For example, one 
exercise may be designed to aid pupils in 
choosing good. topic sentences, such as, 
“This graph shows that by far our most 
important export to Canada is coal,” or 
“This graph shows that we have changed 
from an agricultural to an industrial na- 
tion.” 

The teacher of history who discovers that 
a part of his class make rambling, poorly 
organized recitations may give these stu- 
dents help in the selection and organization 
of materials while the rest of the class do in- 
dependent reading. The teacher and those 
students who need help may go through 
the lesson together, setting up for every 
paragraph a question that covers all the im- 
portant ideas. Each student then uses these 
questions, first as a basis for deciding where 
he needs to do re-reading, and then as a 
means of checking his memory of important 
points. Instruction in how to take notes may 
be given or training in how to use various 
types of graphic aids. 





Vitalizing Classroom Procedures 


MARGUERITE STOCKBERGER 





OST teachers long ago accepted the 
M cose philosophy of education 
against memorization of unrelated 
facts, meaningless dates, insignificant geo- 
graphical locations, and all the like. They 
long since set for themselves the goal of 
developing persons who weigh issues, evalu- 
ate data, form opinions by the process of 
examining facts, and enjoy some measure of 
understanding and toleration of their fellow 
men. The difficulty has been in envisaging 
and adapting methods of accomplishing 
these desired ends in the face of practical 
classroom situations. 
Since it is obviously impossible to discuss 


all aspects of methods in the social studies, 
six suggestions will be developed here. In 
the main they are directed to teachers young 
in service; to others, who will already be 
applying the suggestions made, they will 
perhaps serve as a checklist. 


ORGANIZATION AROUND PROBLEMS 


HE first suggestion is to use facts in con- 
sidering some vital problem or in an- 
alyzing situations, rather than to be satis- 








The newer philosophy of education, 
stressing practical and _ functional 
values my learning by doing, are 
easier to agree to than to apply. The 
author of this discussion is a social 
studies critic and an instructor in 
methods at the State Teachers Col- 
lege, Buffalo, New York. Though ad- 
dressed to junior-high-school teachers, 
her suggestions have wider application. 




















fied with children’s merely gleaning facts, 
which in most instances depart with the 
next examination. After pupils and teacher 
together have selected problems growing 
out of any topic the pupils can be guided 
in selecting and weighing the pertinent and 
available data. For example, in a unit on 
Growth and Trends in Public Education in 
America, an eighth-grade class was asked to 
select what they thought were three or four 
very important issues from a list a work- 
book had suggested. Those finally agreed 
upon were: What in the American system of 
education would you want to retain and pass 
on to the future generations? What would 
you want to discard? Why has education in 
the United States become a matter of pub- 
lic concern? Have the public schools suc- 
ceeded in their attempts to prepare young 
people for the best type of adult life? What 
is your evidence? The pupils might have 
been allowed to come out of the study of 
that unit with an outline or a long list of 
the steps in the growth of public education 
in America, but it is more valuable to them 
as future citizens to be taught to use facts 
to analyze such pertinent problems. 

In a unit on How the American People 
Spend Their Leisure Time, we were not 
satisfied with the mere naming of American 
recreational activities, past and present, but 
sought through class discussion and activi- 
ties answers to problems such as these: To 
what extent have Americans become in- 
flicted with “spectatoritis’? What are the 
criteria by which we should judge a leisure 
activity? Were leisure pursuits of the period 
1850-1900 more wholesome than those of » 
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today? In what respects? Is the radio lower- 
ing or raising the average American’s appre- 
ciation of good music? Is the automobile as 
much of a constructive force as a destructive 
force in our American life? In connection 
with the unit on Advertising and the Con- 
sumer an informal debate was held on the 
question whether advertising is harmful to 
the consumer. 


OT only in their class discussion but 

also in examinations the child should 
not be required merely to list facts, but in 
part of his examination he should be re- 
quired to use the information he has gained 
to attack new problems. Note how fre- 
quently the child is required to use data and 
evaluate it in the following list of questions 
which was a part of an examination for 
ninth grade: 

1. Discuss the relations that exist among the follow- 
ing items: standard of living, choice of leisure activity, 
income, education. 

2. We live in a world of print. How does this in- 
fluence us? To what extent is the American what he is 
because of what he reads? 

3. How has the industrial revolution affected our 
fine arts, our ideas about the place of government in 
our lives, and our leisure time? 

4. We often hear the remark, “I make up my own 
mind, no one can influence me.” Do we really “make 
up our minds”? What are attitudes and cpinions and 
how are they formed? 

5. Such phrases as “good to the last drop” have be- 
come national bywords. What place does advertising 
hold in our lives? How does it work? What are some 
of the problems involved in advertising? What means 
has the consumer for protecting himself from “high 
powered” advertising? What are the advantages and 
disadvantages of modern advertising? 


Do you think these children will know 
fewer facts than if they had been allowed to 
parrot certain topical headings from the text 
and attempt to file them unrelatedly in their 
own minds? To be sure children can not use 
facts in discussing problems on examina- 
tions if they have not been taught to do so 
during class discussions. These two go hand 
in hand. We need to place the child in a 
problem situation in which he must use 
facts in working his way out. No other 
training can be expected to stand him in 
such good stead in the years that lie ahead. 


COMPARISON 


ECOND, to vitalize social studies I 
would recommend that you compare 
unfamiliar historical, geographical, and 
civic situations to something with which 
your pupils are familiar. Use many homely 
illustrations—word pictures we might call 
them—or make parables out of material that 
is difficult to comprehend because it is re- 
mote from the child’s experience or because 
it is abstract in its meaning. We recall that 
one of the greatest teachers used parables 
to help the people of this world comprehend 
a very unfamiliar world. To illustrate how 
this can be applied to social studies we may 
take some examples—allowing for all the 
usual logical faults of such comparisons and 
analogies. To show how revolutionary 
movements spread from one country to an- 
other we might compare them to the com- 
mon cold and say that just as the cold is 
spread by germs, so are revolutions spread 
by ideas (the germs of revolutions), and as 
people carry germs that spread common 
colds, so people carry revolutionary ideas. 
Using this illustration to show the connec- 
tion between the American and the French 
Revolutions motivated one child in a 
seventh-grade history class to draw a cartoon. 
The coastlines of the United States and of 
France were drawn with the Atlantic Ocean 
between them. On the shores of America 
stood George Washington and his minute 
men ka-chooing, while across the ocean 
marched Lafayette and the French soldiers 
ka-chooing. At another time, to make con- 
crete the weaknesses in the Articles of Con- 
federation and the futility of amending 
them, they were compared to a badly worn 
garment, which if patched at one place 
would soon pull out at another, and refer- 
ence was made to the truth of the statement 
we have often heard our mothers make that 
it is much easier to make a new dress than 
to make one over. 
Some texts are using this same technique. 
One book gives an excellent explanation of 
the formation of corporations for seventh- 
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grade children. The story of a boy starting 
a delivery service with his little wagon and 
gradually growing through the formation of 
partnership into a nationwide corporation 
is dramatically related. Based on the child's 
world of experience? Most certainly. What 
child has not dreamed of opening a dry- 
goods box popstand with a hope that it 
might branch out all over the city? Regard- 
less of the fact that most children have no 
direct contact with corporations, this simple 
direct childhood story makes them very real 
to them. 

If time permitted hundreds of examples 
could be given, particularly for history, since 
that is in itself remote unless an attempt is 
made to tie it up to the present. Look over 
the material you wish to develop, select those 
concepts that may be difficult for children, 
think of familiar concepts with which they 
may be compared, and provide for their use 
in your lesson plans. The frequent and skill- 
ful use of these paraphrased concepts by the 
teacher will soon bring forth such analogies 
from her pupils. When such expressions as 
cartoons and illustrations come from the 
children, you as a teacher can be sure of 
clear understanding and real thinking on 
the part of your pupils. 


DRAMA 


Y third suggestion for vitalizing the 
M social studies is that you strive to 
make yourself a dramatic teacher. By a dra- 
matic teacher I do not mean one that turns 
clown in order to hold attention. Rather 
we want a social-studies teacher who can 
make situations and events very real to the 
children by means of animated descriptions 
of supplementary material or by the color- 
ful narration of incidents out of a personal 
storehouse of information gathered through 
wide reading and travel. Someone has aptly 
said that no one can teach more than he is. 
No teacher can make social studies really 
alive for boys and girls of junior high-school 
age who does not have a wide background 
of subject matter. You can not and should 
not attempt to lead children along very 
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many avenues that you have not already ex- 
plored yourself. Again I wish to be concrete. 
Take for example a teacher who has lived 
some time in a mid-western rural commu- 
nity. I believe that that teacher can bring to 
children in an industrial city first hand de. 
scriptions of the processes of farm life, the 
way in which farm people view our eco- 
nomic and political problems and cultural 
traits more realistically than can a text. Con- 
versation heard around the stove of the 
country store, where farmers gather on a 
rainy day to air their troubles and solve all 
the problems of government, may be re- 
corded and used. A fifteen-foot cornstalk 
may be cut in sections, then reassembled 
to show how tall corn really grows there. A 
seed-corn “rag doll” may be made to illus- 
trate the manner in which farmers deter- 
mine the fertility of corn. To be sure, it is 
not probable or possible that all teachers 
can have first hand knowledge and experi- 
ence of sections different from that in which 
they are teaching. Yet such information can 
gradually be built up by careful reading, 
listening to lectures, attendance and active 
participation in such organizations as the 
Foreign Policy Association, and travel. 
Even limited travel can be made immensely 
profitable if time is taken to talk with typical 
residents of the places visited and if the 
traveler really observes carefully the activi- 
ties of the community. I think that the social- 
studies teacher has as much right to con- 
tribute information so obtained as has any 
textbook. Then, too, the personal element 
often makes such information more interest- 
ing and consequently more permanent. May 
I add that the teacher can not continue to 
give without fresh intakes. 

I also want to add that it is not altogether 
what we as teachers give to the class but 
how we give it. Valuable contributions may 
be lost by colorless description. Many of 
our mental pictures of past times and un- 
familiar places are of the still kind. Is it 
not better to picture the past and the un- 
familiar as it was in motion, to describe it 
dramatically with generous use of illustra- 
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tion and anecdotes? Indeed every teacher 
should be an amateur actor. 


RELATIONSHIPS 


OURTH, an effective teacher must un- 

doubtedly be able to see relations be- 
tween the past and the present as well as 
among events in the past. Not only must she 
see these relations herself, but she must also 
be able to help children find them. Only 
recently I had the opportunity to see the 
same student teacher develop the causes that 
led us into the War of 1812 and later the 
causes that led us into the World War. No 
attempt was made to show the similarities, 
form basic generalizations, or pick out cer- 
tain underlying factors that frequently draw 
a neutral country into a war. 

How many pupils understand the connec- 
tion between the dust storms in our western 
states and the attempt of American farmers 
to fill the increased demands of European 
markets during the recent World War? Can 
they explain the “solid Democratic South” 
in terms of the Carpetbaggers, or the Re- 
publican agricultural states west of the 
Mississippi in terms of Civil War grants 
given to soldiers of the North by a Republi- 
can administration? How many see the in- 
fluence of the past on the present? 


GENERALIZATION 


Y fifth suggestion is that you help chil- 
M dren draw generalizations after their 
study of every unit. It is far better that they 
leave with some underlying principles which 
may be applied to other situations than with 
mere statements of fact or columns of sta- 
tistics. From a study of the industrial revo- 
lution you may, among other items of fact, 
have children learn that Watt invented the 
steam engine in 1769, or that George 
Stephenson invented the locomotive, or that 
the industrial revolution began in England 
and then spread to Belgium, France, United 
States, and Germany. But if you wish these 
children to see some of the common char- 
acteristics of all industrialization you will 
help them, after they have studied the vari- 
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ous phases of the revolution, to draw such 
generalizations as the following: Insecurity 
of employment accompanies invention and 
change; Increasing industrialization tends 
to bring congestion of living quarters and 
hence our insanitary city slums; “Division 
of labor,” an outgrowth of the industrial 
revolution, results in monotonous work 
life; The industrial revolution has made 
the functions of our government largely eco- 
nomic. Undoubtedly such generalizations 
will help the pupils look at the industrial 
revolution more critically. If you can get 
children to the stage where they can form 
these generalizations from their study, you 
will not need to worry about the facts. They 
had to have the fundamental facts before 
they could generalize. The teacher must 
have basic generalizations in mind when 
a new unit is opened. Facts must be used, 
but if generalizations are reached the facts 
will have taken care of themselves. 


ACTIVITIES 


S a sixth point, I would say that it is 
A important to be unsparing in the use 
of activities, since learnings are most mean- 
ingful and permanent when the child him- 
self experiences their development. I am not 
thinking of construction activities requir- 
ing hammers, nails, and the like. They may 
have their place in portions of the curricu- 
lum, but the test of a social-studies activity 
for the junior high-school class might well 
be whether it requires wide reading, care- 
ful selection of materials, and critical appli- 
cation to problems at hand. Such activities 
include class excursions, debates, time lines, 
exhibits, map studies, cartoon drawing and 
interpretation, panel discussions, slide mak- 
ing and interpretation, giving oral reports, 
and holding elections. 

Unfortunately time will not permit us to 
set up the necessary steps to be taken when 
developing skills connected with all of these 
activities. Let us take as representative the 
class excursion, which is one of the most 
effective. Select some worthwhile place to 
visit, preferably something in keeping with 
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the subject of study. Make arrangements 
for the trip by getting permission from per- 
sons in charge of the place to be visited, 
from school authorities, and from parents 
or guardians, by planning and obtaining 
means of transportation, by estimating the 
costs and obtaining the necessary money, by 
preparation for what the class is to see 
through such means as reading, discussion, 
use of maps, globes, and charts, by making 
a list of outcomes to be attained, which may 
be in the form of questions to be answered 
either by observation or from the guide. 
Take the trip. Collect and organize the 
knowledge gained around some classroom 
activity. Every step should be planned either 
by the teacher and pupils together or by 
the pupils subject to approval. The ad- 
vantages of trips are many. First hand ex- 
periences are more vivid and hence more 
lasting than material in textbooks. Aside 
from the main objectives there is no end to 
the incidental learning that results. These 
excursions provide an ideal situation for 
the development of good relations among 
pupils and between pupils and teacher. 
Each of the other activities has as many, 
though often different, possibilities. 


INALLY I should like to try to answer 
F some of the questions which I am sure 
have arisen in your minds. Regarding the 
proposal to swing toward problem solving 
in our social-studies teaching, I should like 
to say that by no means do I believe that 
such procedure will turn out of our schools 
citizens who have ready-made solutions to 
the dilemmas of our complicated civiliza- 
. tion. I dream of no such utopia. Yet if we 
can give children eight to ten years of prac- 
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tice in mulling over problems, gathering and 
applying data to them, we shall have gone 
far toward training present and future citi. 
zens who attack public issues with measured 
and unbiased facts. I know, too, that when 
an activity program is suggested you are 
asking where you can find the time for all 
these activities, which take more time than 
textbook recitations, and still cover the re. 
quired course of study. You need not always 
carry out a formal debate, dramatization, 
cartoon-drawing, and the like, in full. Some 
of our most profitable lessons may come from 
simply thinking through material for vari- 
ous activities. Resorting to tested and tried 
illustrations again, I offer the following as 
problems built around activities which have 
brought most satisfying results. We might 
approach a class by saying: “Suppose we 
were debating the question of whether the 
United States should have fought France 
rather than England in 1812. What argu- 
ments could be given for the affirmative? 
For the negative?” “Suppose we were writ- 
ing a scenario for a motion picture on the 
Reconstruction period. What scenes would 
you include?” “Suppose you were a news- 
paper editor. What would you write in an 
editorial on “The Social Securities Act’?” 
Certainly such procedure will require little 
if any more time than our present way of 
covering the same material, whatever it 
may be. On the other hand think of the great 
amount of thought and selection which 
such activities, though they be only pretend 
ones, would require from the pupils. Is it 
not through their thinking and their selec- 
tions—their actual use of data and details— 
that the aims of which we talk so much must 
be attained? 
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KATHARINE ELIZABETH CRANE 





S month by month I continue to com- 
A ment on current magazine articles I 
raise for myself the whole question 

of what may appear to constitute my con- 
ception of a teacher’s responsibility for cur- 
rent reading and for interest in current 
ideas. Certainly I have no wish to imply 
that anybody’s interest and reading ought 
to follow my own or be confined to such 
comments and digests as I offer here. In- 
deed teachers ought to read the magazine 
articles for themselves, because another per- 
son’s report is always colored and biased by 
individual prejudice and opinion. With the 
best intentions in the world the digest is a 
very poor representation of the original ar- 
ticle. Mine is no exception. On the whole I 
am able to keep myself from urging you to 
read anything in particular—“you must read 
this” and “you must read thai”—because I 
believe that no one can mark out the path 
for another. Yet most teachers worth their 
salt must find a good share of their informa- 
tion, stimulation, and solace somewhere in 
the printed word. Current magazines offer 
probably more than their fair share to teach- 
ers in this country, where the excellence 
of magazines has been a peculiar develop- 
ment. Canada offers nothing like it, for a 
variety of reasons. Even England’s develop- 
ment is quite different and nothing like so 
varied. In the magazines spread out for 
choice each week and month the American 
teacher has a temptation and a responsibil- 
ity that ought not to be overlooked. More- 
over that responsibility seems to extend to 
pointing out to pupils the breadth and 
sweep of magazine literature, with sugges- 


tions that will appeal to their special in- 
terests. 


HIsToRICAL METHOD 


Lewis Allen in the November Harp- 
ers is my own favorite article this month. 
I hesitate to discuss it because its importance 
lies, in great measure, in working out the 
details. Yet I yield to the temptation, since, 
as I have pointed out before, a good deal 
is always lost in “telling what someone else 
said.” The thesis of the article is the familiar 
one that we can never, now or in the far 
future, decide finally the importance or the 
real meaning of an event either for its own 
time or for posterity. Quite apart from the 
questions of physical loss of sources and 
physical limitations on adequate investiga- 
tion, there remains the fact that any attempt 
to evaluate past events is always colored by 
the interests and the preconceptions of the 
person and of the time in which the evalua- 
tion is made. To illustrate this fact and to 
give it a clear application the author takes 
one day in history, describes with appro- 
priate detail what it thought were its own 
most important aspects, and what were its 
own consuming preoccupations, and then 
he sets the whole against the background 
of present time. The day is September 3, 
1929, the day after Labor Day that year. 
Perhaps at the time the notable fact about 
the day to most persons was that the weather 
was very hot. Aside from the heat and purely 
local happenings certain other events re- 
ceived important place in the newspapers. 
One was a speech made before the assembly 


‘OX Day in History” by Frederick 
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of the League of Nations by Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, then prime minister of Great 
Britain, announcing that Great Britain and 
the United States seemed to be very near 
complete agreement in their negotiations 
over limitation of naval armaments. In the 
succeeding years this same announcement 
has been repeated so often that it is little 
wonder the 1929 situation has lost its impor- 
tance in our memories. In 1937 the histor- 
ical significance of that speech is negligible. 
Two incidents in aviation, whose relative 
importance and meaning is still in the lap 
of the future, were reported at length in 
the newspapers. One, a disaster, was the 
crash, with eight fatalities, of a Transcon- 
tinental Air Transport plane in New Mex- 
ico during a thunderstorm. The other was 
the triumphant crossing of the Atlantic by 
the “Graf Zeppelin” on the last lap of a 
perilous and successful trip around the 
world, and on that day lighter-than-air craft 
seemed notably safer than airplanes. The 
question of relative safety today seems dif- 
ferent to us, still in the shadow of the Hin- 
denburg disaster; but the author points out 
that in this, as in all other matters, the 
“verdict of history” is never in. The de- 
velopment of aviation is still an unexpe- 
rienced series of events. 


S we look back on that day eight years 
A ago, in the particular frame of mind 
in which we find ourselves today, we think 
the most notable fact, which in the very 
nature of the case could not have been noted 
at the time, was that the stock market 
reached its peak for all the years of its ex- 
istence. The next day we had passed over 
the high divide into the downhill road 
which was or is the Great Depression. Only 
the long tomorrow will reveal whether in 
perspective this interpretation of events is 
as fantastic as the judgment of that day on 
itself now seems to us. 

For what will that day seem important in 
the year 2000? For nothing? Will the whole 
affair of the stock market and the depres- 
sion seem unimportant? Or will its im- 
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portance be entirely otherwise? Will the 
year 1929 and the month of September 
mark the laying down of the last series of 
some great scientific experiment which will] 
revolutionize the world as we see it today, 
as did the application of steam to machines 
to do the work of the world? Will that day 
mark the birth of a new religion or a new 
and more vital interpretation of the old? 
The beginning of the end of our civiliza- 
tion? Or some point halfway down the “de- 
cline and fall’’? ‘““Who knows but that to our 
children’s children the third of September, 
1929, may be remembered chiefly as the 
birthday of some boy now in the third 
grade?” 


absorb the attention of today. This 
past month the Nation and the New Re- 
public, both to-the-left-of-liberal magazines, 
have been a good deal preoccupied with the 
New York elections and have presented the 
opinion that the issue was of clearcut inter- 
est for the whole country, not only because 
“Once a Tammany man, always a Tam- 
many man” (Nation, October go), but be- 
cause they were sure that the future of 
national life is wrapped up in the adminis- 
tration and campaign, overwhelmingly suc- 
cessful as it turned out, of LaGuardia. 


ermal anpete the interests of today 


FINANCIAL HEALTH 


TOCK market affairs have come in for 

their share of interest, too. The same 
issue of the Nation said that “while we 
cannot share the optimism that insists there 
is no connection between the stock break 
and actual business conditions, it is true 
that the effect of the market slump on busi- 
ness and employment will be less marked 
than in 1929. In general one may consider 
the present situation as one of a series of 
business recessions. . . . All eyes will now 
be fixed on government moves in the field 
of money and taxation. . . . We believe 
that the move toward cutting down essential 
federal expenditures in the social services 
is clearly a mistake.” 
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Y common consent the financial world’s 

opinion was put forward most convinc- 
ingly on October 14 by Winthrop W. Ald- 
rich, chairman of the board of directors of 
the Chase National Bank, “The Stock 
Market from the Viewpoint of a Com- 
mercial Banker.”” The speech was of course 
widely reported and printed in full, but I 
take my text from the issue of November 
15 of Vital Speeches of the Day, which is 
devoted to the permanent record, usually 
in full, of various speeches on both sides 
of public questions. One must recognize 
that the affairs of the stock market, as they 
reflect the movement of money and credit, 
are of common concern to us all, whether 
we have nothing laid by for an emergency, 
or one hundred dollars, or a fortune. Not 
only income from invested capital but also 
the ability to earn a current wage is wholly 
dependent on the financial health of the 
commonwealth, as has been proved too con- 
vincingly during the depression. To some 
extent—how much we do not know—finan- 
cial health depends on the existence of a 
broad and active securities market. I am 
sure that many of you think that, because 
you have little money to invest or because 
you do not invest in stocks, you have no 
interest in the subject, which seems to you 
far too difficult to be mastered. Well no 
one has a quarrel with you over the ques- 
tion of difficulty, but then that is a quality 
which the stock market shares with most of 
the rest of our complicated economic and 
political life. Nevertheless, as a citizen, you 
have a stake in the course of events, and, 
as a citizen, you have a responsibility to 
come to some kind of conclusions about the 
wisdom of government operations and reg- 
ulations in the light of ordinary business 
requirements of confidence, permanence, 
and stability. Mr Aldrich takes up what he 
believes to be the underlying causes of 
financial sickness and puts forward what he 
believes are possible measures to obtain 
with the least friction the essential control 
sought by the government. “The recent 
drastic decline in stocks, on a very mod- 


erate volume of selling, reveals an impair- 
ment of the efficiency of the stock market 
that calls for prompt correction. The 
impairment is to be explained as the cumu- 
lative effect of a vatiety of recent govern- 
mental policies, many of which can and 
should be modified without abandoning 
the underlying policy of eliminating abuses 
from the securities market. . . . Changed 
policy can bring back into the market the 
activity of men who have knowledge, buy- 
ing power and courage. And all administra- 
tive policy can be reconsidered in the light 
of the declared policy of Congress in the 
Banking Act of 1935 with respect to the 
importance of marketability as an attribute 
of investment securities.” 


NOTHER opinion is expressed by John 
T. Flynn in the New Republic of 
November 10. “The inevitable is coming 
to pass. The propagandists of Wall Street 
are making excellent headway in the drive 
to sell the idea that the woes of the market 
now are the result of the regulatory activ- 
ities of the government, chiefly in the SEC. 
This is quite a normal phenomenon. After 
all, it was in the cards that business should 
run into a serious halting spell sooner or 
later and that the market would crack up. 
It would have cracked up sooner had there 
been no SEC, and for the very good reason 
that it would have soared higher and wilder. 
But no one will believe that. The Stock 
Exchange organization has been doing a 
good job of publicity, as witness the Re- 
serve Board’s action on margins.” 


MEN IN POWER 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT and the men 
Pp who advise and support his policy con- 
tinue to dominate all discussion of potent 
personalities. ““The White House Is Calling” 
by Stanley High in the November issue of 
Harpers is the last of a series of three articles 
in which the author has presented his picture 
of the President and the dominant group 
around him. The New Republic of 
November 10 describes an interesting but 
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little noticed aspect of the administration. 
“The Roosevelt administration is now at a 
stage in its troubled career when it faces a 
phenomenon well known to those who are 
acquainted with Washington. . . . The 
patriots are leaving. Of course 1940 seems 
still far away—but the time will roll around 
quickly enough. But what is more to the 
point, the prestige of the administration 
may be expected now to wane a little or 
even a great deal. The time to go is when 
the going is good—and the going is 
good now. It would perhaps be cruel 
to name all the boys who were pre- 
pared to lay down their lives for their de- 
pressed country at the beginning of the 
New Deal, who were denouncing the 
enemies of the people, and who are now 
comfortably connected with the law firms, 
the corporations, the industries and 
agencies of those same enemies. I could 
make a very long list. But I refrain in all 
charity.” In the light of this often demon- 
strated tendency of young men to grow 
“wiser and more practical” this contributor, 
John T. Flynn, thinks that, if he were an 
executive, in spite of his sympathy for 
younger men he would appoint them only 
for the jobs where he could rid himself of 
them “when they went practical on me.” 
For the permanent jobs, irremovable ap- 
pointments, he would choose the older men 
who had continued to be liberal. “After a 
man has battled for the progressive cause 
for thirty years, has withstood the tempta- 
tions and weariness which beset the re- 
former, he can be pretty well trusted for 
the rest of the journey.” 

Earlier personalities and personal opin- 
ions are discussed by Abram L. Harris in 
“The Economics of the Founding Fathers” 
of the November Harpers. “Though shrewd 
in their discernment of the forces at work 
in early American society and, at times, 
prophetic in their predictions of the eco- 
nomic future of the country, none of the 
founding fathers was a systematic economic 
thinker. They were all of them special 
pleaders for different propertied interests. 
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The divergence in their economic views was 
determined by the struggle between those 
who had and those who were getting. Their 
theory of society embraced no struggle be. 
tween those who had and those who had not. 
This outlook of the founding fathers con- 
tinued to dominate American social thought 
long after the industrial situation had 
changed. Though weakened, it persists to- | 
day, and distorts the essential conflict in a 
fully developed capitalism.” 


LABOR 


‘“FEACE in the labor movement is highly 
desirable and should before long be 
achieved.” This is the opinion of an article 
“The Basis of Labor Unity” in the New 
Republic of November 3, but the writer | 
thinks that such unity ought not to be ob- 
tained at the sacrifice of the interests of the 
rank-and-file workers, by surrendering them 
to be split up among various craft unions 
and ending the organizing campaigns among 
them. He also thinks that the CIO is strong 
enough to maintain itself alone, if it can | 
not obtain favorable terms from the AF of 
L, and that, on the willingness of the older 
organizations to make concessions “‘depends 
the chance of peace that nine out of every 
ten union members desire.” In the issue of 
November 10 of the same magazine J. Ray- 
mond Welsh discusses the “Problems Ahead 
of the CIO.” 


LVIN JOHNSON considers “The 
Labor Crisis’ in the autumn number 

of the Yale Review. Not taking much stock 
in the American business man’s current 
opinion about the labor situation assummed | 
up in the phrase “John L. Lewis and that 
man in the White House,” he undertakes 
to analyze the new factors in national life 
that have added to the difficulties of labor 
adjustment according to the dictatorial 
system of labor discipline by force. One of 
these new factors is the replacement of the 
raw immigrants and farm boys escaped from 
submarginal farms by men and boys at least 
half-educated in city and town public 
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sshools and adjusted to modern industrial 
conditions. Such men and boys do not take 
kindly to raw force. Another factor is the 
easing of the immediate pressure for the 
bread of life owing to the marked reduc- 
tion in the size of families and the applica- 
tion of a nation-wide relief system in a 
national philosophy that is unwilling to 
adjust itself to letting others starve and, 
perhaps, as a more decisive fact, that would 
be even more unwilling to face starvation 
for itself without widespread disorders “‘that 
even the most courageous adherent of 
laissez-faire doctrine would shrink from.” 
Moreover the promise of social security in 
old age has caused further change in the 
prevailing outlook. The third vital factor 
is the effect of the Wagner act and the im- 
minent wages and hours act as throwing the 
weight of governmental authority on the 
side of compulsory collective bargaining. 



















EAVING aside what the author has to 
[" say about the last two measures, I wish 
to go on to his exposition of the case for 
the development of another system of man- 
agement by the consent of labor, a collective 
bargaining system with a labor organiza- 
tion that has power to deliver labor’s consent 
and actual co-operation. He bases his argu- 
ment on the good political principle that 
even a conquest can not be consolidated 
except by the consent of the conquered, 
given through their representatives. Then 
who in the ranks of labor is competent to 
render labor’s consent? Lewis or Green? 
“Almost any employer would choose 
promptly and choose the wrong one.” Even 
though he admits that the CIO can not 
guarantee the worker’s consent and can not 
insure against outlaw strikes, the author 
thinks it is the best assurance the employer 
can get and is something on which to build. 

Both sides, labor and capital, have been, 
turn by turn, lawless, and after all it is the 
rights of the general public that are para- 
mount. The public has the right to a con- 
tinuous supply of labor and of the products 
of labor. “It may be said that hitherto the 
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institutional cards have been stacked against 
labor and therefore labor was forced to use 
illegal means, but this can no longer be 
said today. The New Deal has redressed the 
balance. We have a right now to expect 
labor organizations and employers alike to 
observe the law and recognize the para- 
mount claim of the public.” 

Dr Johnson writes that it is yet a long 
road to travel, and he does not promise that 
the way will be easy; but that, he believes, 
is the only possible road peacefully to travel 
where, willy-nilly, we are going. 


AMERICAN SCENE 


« AMERICA’S First Settlers, the Indians” 
A by Matthew W. Stirling in the Novem- 
er National Geographic Magazine is, as 
usual, lavishly illustrated with pictures 
which are, I think, not up to the usual ex- 
cellence. It was with a good deal of regret 
that I observed that ence again a publisher 
has spent a lot of money on illustrations of 
Indian life for historical purposes without 
taking advantage of the matchless water 
colors made by John White, governor of 
Raleigh’s lost colony of Roanoke. These 
paintings, representing aboriginal life and 
habit in its earliest and most authentic 
period, dominated pictorial representation 
of the American Indians for three centuries, 
but they were redrawn and mutilated to 
such an extent that most of the copies were 
mere travesties, unrecognizable to anyone 
who knows the originals. The very beautiful 
originals still exist in the British Museum, 
but adequate reproductions made with the 
facilities of our time are very rare. Some 
are reproduced with pertinent essays by 
Laurence Binyon in the Thirteenth Volume 
of the Walpole Society (1925); the famous 
postcard series of the British museum con- 
tains a few; and the William L. Clements 
Library at Ann Arbor, Michigan, has 
recently acquired handtinted photostats of 
most of them. The readers of the National 
Geographic would have reveled in repro- 
ductions in the usual manner of that well 
favored magazine. 
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The text of the Geographic article how- 
ever is interesting and valuable. It sets right 
various popular misconceptions concerning 
the Indian and his relation to the white 
man, for instance concerning torturing of 
prisoners and scalping. “Both of these 
customs appear to have been aboriginal 
among the Iroquois and to have spread from 
them, after the coming of the whites, over a 
much wider territory. . . . Taking scalps 
was encouraged by the European rivals in 
the Northeast, who offered bounties to their 
Indian allies for scalps of their enemies, 
Indians or white. With this stimulus, the 
practice of scalping spread rapidly and 
widely. Bounties for the scalps of hostile 
Indians in the West were offered as late as 
the middle of the last century.” 


“F"ISHING Off the Grand Banks’ in the 
F November Scribner’s features a series of 
vivid photographs taken by Bernard Breed- 
love which are not only a triumph of 
photography in the uncertain light of the 
Banks but are more descriptive than any 
amount of verbal explanation for those 
who know and love the sea and for those 
inland children who have never seen it. 

Numbers of other articles crowd for at- 
tention: Margaret G. Mather’s “I Was on 
the Hindenburg” in the November Harp- 
ers; in the November Atlantic “A Con- 
sumer’s View of TVA” by George Ford 
Milton, and Edwin B. Embree’s “Little Red 
Schoolhouse—1936 Model,” the second of a 
series of articles on progressive education. 
In the American Political Science Review 
of October is an extended discussion of the 
question of civil service, “Public Adminis- 
tration,” in three parts by three authors. 
One of these “The Progress of Administra- 
tion Reorganization in the Seventy-Fifth 
Congress,” by Joseph P. Harris, summarizes 
the one bill in the Senate and the four bills 
in the House that undertook to carry out 
some of the recommendations of the Pres- 
ident’s Committee on Administration Man- 
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agement. Recent agitation over Rockwell 
Kent’s decorative mural in the postoffice 
building at Washington has aroused a good 
deal of popular interest in Puerto Rico. On 
the artistic side one may wonder whether 
the postoffice department was not moved 
partially by the fact that not long ago Mr 
Kent spoke sharply of the artistic, or rather 
the inartistic, characteristics of the recent 
issues of stamps, intimating that the deg- 
radation of our philatelic engraving had 
not much farther to go. The Foreign Policy 
Reports, however, have quite other consid- 
erations in mind. The issue of October 1 5» 
“Puerto Rico at the Crossroads” by Earle 
K. James points at the little island’s im- 
portance in our economy as a source of 
extensive and important imports and as a 
rich market for exports, topping all the 
Latin-American republics in value. More- 
over the author shows the reasons for look- 
ing on the island, still largely Spanish in 
culture, as a testing ground for two civiliza- 
tions, with favorable or unfavorable reper- 
cussions on the mainland of North and 
South America. His analysis of the situa- 
tion and the reasons underlying the situa- 
tion of strain is careful and convincing. 
Certainly its solution seems important, if 
we are to escape the bitterest of colonial 
relations and consequent injury to our in- 
terests there and on the mainland of South 
and Central America. 


some length various formal and in- 
formal comments on our changing lives as 
they are recorded in the texts of our mag- 
azines let me add that your attention will 
be held a long time by the back advertising 
section of this month’s Harpers, beginning 
with “The Evolution of American Industry: 
the Automobile” by Donald Wilhelm. With 
illustrations, advertisements, and text it is 
a story out of your own past. It is the record 
of a stupendous achievement of the mind 
and spirit of man. 
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NOTES AND NEWS | 





DECEMBER MEETINGS IN PHILADELPHIA 


HE National Council for the Social 

Studies will meet with the American Po- 
litical Science Association and the Amer- 
ican Historical Association in Philadelphia 
December 27-31. In recognition of the an- 
niversary of the Constitution much atten- 
tion will be given to constitutional history 
and interpretation, and to the teaching of 
the Constitution. 

On December 28 a co-operative round 
table of the American Political Science As- 
sociation and.the National Council will 
discuss ‘“Teaching the Constitution in the 
High School.” Edgar Dawson will be chair- 
man. Peter H. Odegard of the Ohio State 
University will consider “Pressure Groups 
and the Constitution in High School”; 
Robert I. Adriance of East Orange, New 
Jersey, will speak on ‘““The Constitution in 
the American History Courses’; ‘Thurman 
W. Arnold of Yale University on ““The Con- 
stitution in the American Government 
courses’; and M. M. Chambers of the 
American Youth Commission on ““The Con- 
stitution and Current Events.” 

On December 31 the theme of the joint 
luncheon conference of the National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies and the American 
Historical Association will be ‘““The High 
School Social Studies Teacher and Academic 
Freedom.” Elmer Ellis, president of the 
National Council for the Social Studies, 
will preside. The speakers will be Carl 
Wittke of Oberlin College, on “Freedom 
of Teaching in a Democracy,” and Ruth 
Wanger, principal of the South Philadelphia 
High School for Girls, on “How Can the 





Academic Freedom of High School Teach- 
ers Be Defended?” 


NEW ENGLAND 

The New England History Teachers As- 
sociation will meet at Boston cn December 
3 and 4. Friday afternoon Howard R. Ander- 
son of Cornell University will speak on 
“Organizing Testing Progress’; four sec- 
tional meetings will follow, the one on tests 
led by Professor Anderson, one on devices 
and pupil activities led by Roy A. Price 
of Syracuse University, one on keeping up 
with social-studies literature by Wilbur F. 
Murra of Harvard University, and one on 
newer developments in history teaching by 
Erling M. Hunt of Columbia University. 
Saturday morning R. L. Harlow of the 
Yankee Network, NBC, will describe ““Be- 
hind the Scenes in Radio Broadcasting,” 
Robert W. Desmond, editor of the Christian 
Science Monitor Magazine, will explain 
‘How the News Gets into Print,” and Pro- 
fessor Hunt will speak on “Using the News 
in the Schools.” At the luncheon meeting, 
Saturday noon, Hans Kohn of Smith Col- 
lege will be the speaker. 


NEW YORK 

The Association of Civics Teachers of the 
City of New York held its fall meeting on 
November 13. Grace M. Anderson gave 
accounts of the Student Government Con- 
ference at Detroit last June and of the Con- 
ference on Democracy and Propaganda at 
the Institute of Human Relations, Wil- 
liamstown, in August. There was also a 
report, with motion pictures and slides, on 
the efforts of the Association to co-ordinate 
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student-government activities in the city. 
William Low of the Girls Commercial High 
School heads this project. 

The Social Science Section of the New 
York Society for the Experimental Study of 
Education is planning meetings for De- 
cember 10, 1937, and March 11, 1938. These 
meetings will deal with ‘““The Community 
as a Social Science Laboratory” and “Class- 
room Experimentation in the Social 
Studies.” 

The 1937 Yearbook of the New York 
Society for the Experimental Study of Edu- 
cation contains four articles dealing with 
the social studies: “A Problem of Cur- 
riculum Making in the Social Studies” by 
Lucian Lamm, chairman of the history 
department, Franklin K. Lane High 
School; “Vitalizing Our Teaching of Com- 
munity Civics” by Marvin A. Becker, Morris 
High School; “Trends in Social Studies 
Curriculum-Making” by Vernon B. Hamp- 
ton, McKee Vocational High School; and 
“The New York City High School Radio 
Experiment” by Michael Levine, New 
Utrecht High School. 


KENTUCKY 


The second annual meeting of the Ken- 
tucky Council for the Social Studies was 
held on October 29-30 at the University of 
Kentucky, Lexington. Gayle Starnes of the 
University of Kentucky discussed and 
demonstrated visual aids. E. F. Hartford of 
the duPont Manual Training High School, 
Louisville, the retiring president, spoke on 
“Current Issues in the Social Studies.” Six 
teachers participated in a panel discussion 
of “Problems of Social Studies Teaching.” 
The subject of Francis O. Wilcox of the 
University of Louisville was “Europe Talks 
War.” Elmer Ellis, president of the National 
Council for the Social Studies, outlined 
plans for the St Louis meeting and dis- 
cussed “Education Against Propaganda.” 

The new officers are M. T. Gregory, 
Anchorage, president; Robert Sanders, 
Louisville, vice-president; and Anna B. 
Peck, Lexington, secretary-treasurer. 
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DETROIT 

The Metropolitan Detroit Social Studies 
Club held a luncheon meeting on October 
29 at which Charles E. Judd spoke on 
“Fundamental Social Problems as Distin- 
guished from Contemporary Problems.” 
Following the luncheon E. St Elmo ad- 
dressed the Social Science Section of the 
Michigan Education Association on “Con- 
sumer Co-operation.” 

The death of Dr Harold B. Lamport, di- 
rector of instruction in the Highland Park 
Schools and vice-president of the Detroit 
Social Studies Club, is noted with regret. 


INDIANA 


The Indiana History Teachers’ Associa- 
tion will meet on December 11 at the Lin- 
coln Hotel, Indianapolis. The sessions are 
open to all social-studies teachers in the 
state, whether elementary, secondary, or 
college. The officers of the association are 
Melba E. Smith, Goshen, president; George 
I. Blake, Franklin College, vice-president; 
and Flora E. Will, Indianapolis, secretary- 
treasurer. 


CHICAGO 


The Chicago Council for the Social 
Studies held its first meeting of the present 
school year on Wednesday, October 20. 
Eston V. Tubbs, principal of the Morgan 
Park High School, Chicago, spoke to the 
group on the topic “Organization of Youth.” 
In the course of his remarks Dr Tubbs re- 
counted the origin and development in his 
school of a unique organization of youth. 
A letter of inquiry concerning this organiza- 
tion directed to Dr Tubbs will receive 
prompt attention. 


MILWAUKEE 


The Wisconsin History Teachers Section 
met in Milwaukee on November 5 in con- 
nection with the state meeting of the Wis- 
consin Education Association. Professor 
Edgar B. Wesley, of the University of Min- 
nesota, spoke on “Utilizing Community Re- 
sources.” This group is affiliated with the 
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National Council for the Social Studies. 
The officers are Margaret Abraham of Ap- 
pleton, chairman, and B. W. Wells of Mad- 


json, secretary. 


ST LOUIS 


At their meeting on October 12, 1937, the 
Metropolitan St Louis Council for the 
Social Studies elected as officers for 1937-38 
G. H. V. Malone, John Burroughs School, 
Clayton, president; Floyd D. Welch, Soldan 
High School, Clayton, vice-president; and 
Sadie Paullus, Hancock Place High School, 
§t Louis County, secretary-treasurer. 


COLORADO 


The Western Division of the Colorado 
Education Association met at Grand Junc- 
tion October 28-30. James A. Michener of 
the Colorado State College of Education ad- 
dressed the Social Science Section on “New 
Materials.” At the corresponding section of 
the Southern Division at Pueblo W. L. 
Gobin discussed ‘““The Present Situation.” 
At the meeting of the Eastern Division, at 
Denver, Hal G. Blue spoke on “What Lies 
Ahead for Youth,” and Grover Clark de- 
scribed “Storm Centers in Asia.” J. Darrel 
Barnard’s topic before the senior high- 
school section was “Integration of Science 
and Social Science in Actual Practice,” 
while that of S. P. McCutchen before the 
junior high-school section was “The Real 
Task of the Social Studies,” and that of 
Louise D. McCarthy before the elementary- 
school group was “Interesting Activities.” 


SPOKANE 


At the second annual meeting of the 
Spokane Section on October 7, plans were 
completed for a study of Modern Trends in 
the Social Sciences under the leadership of 
Miss Ruth West and the sponsorship of 
Washington State College. This is a six- 
month project in which almost all local 
members are enrolled. At this meeting 
Norman Perring of the Lewis and Clark 
High School was elected president, and Miss 
Jessie Ewing secretary-treasurer. 
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The local section was instrumental in 
bringing Professor E. B. Wesley of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota to Spokane as a guest 
speaker during the Washington Education 
Association meetings on October 21 and 22. 
He addressed a general session of the as- 
sociation and spoke at a luncheon held in 
his honor by the social-science group. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


The quarterly Southern California Social 
Science Review, published by the Southern 
California Social Science Association, 
started its fourteenth volume in October in 
enlarged and improved form. It includes 
articles which deserve attention. William 
B. Brown, director of secondary curriculum 
in the Los Angeles City schools, replies in 
the negative to the question “Is Social 
Studies the Core of the Curriculum?” 

Herman G. James, president of Ohio Uni- 
versity, considers ““The Significance of the 
Social Studies Today.” Accepting “as the 
very goal of our education . . . the preserva- 
tion and improvement of our democracy,” 
President James points out that “we all say 
we want democracy, but hardly any two of 
us agree as to what democracy is’; he also 
emphasizes a further serious difficulty: 

Who is wise enough to decide authoritatively about the 
worth of such things as the Eighteenth Amendment, the 
devaluation of gold, the N.R.A., the A.A.A., the P.W.A., 
the W.P.A., the proper measures to take against sit- 
down strikes, the desirability of making some change 
in the composition or function of the Supreme Court, 
etc.2 No one! If no one is wise enough to give the 
complete answer, how can any high school teacher be 
expected to explain the matter? Or, if there were such 
a paragon, what high school student could be expected 
to understand it? And if teachers can’t explain it and 


students can’t understand, what is the sense of bringing 
it up in the high school classes? 


A smattering of knowledge is dangerous, 
but exhaustive training in all the social 
studies is impossible; orientation courses 
have certainly not met the need, nor is mere 
accumulation of facts enough. Dr James is 
impressed with the fact that many under- 
privileged students mature more rapidly 
than their more favored fellows—and no- 
where is the maturing process more essential 
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than for prospective social-studies teachers. 
He looks forward to a time when three years 
of graduate study will constitute a minimum 
for teachers in these fields. 

In the same issue are five articles on geog- 
raphy, maps, and field trips, an article on 
visual aids for the ninth grade, and one on 
the school and the social life of adolescents. 

Mrs Esther Clark’s article, ‘““Are We De- 
partment Minded?”, points out various ways 
in which the social studies contribute to 
other department fields and receive con- 
tributions in turn. Oral themes, panel dis- 
cussions, and debates in English draw on 
current events. Dramatic skits, broadcasts, 
school papers, and outside readings all com- 
bine English and social studies. Customs 
and languages of foreign peoples and travel 
combine the work of foreign language and 
history. Transportation and communication 
emphasize the contributions of science to 
inventions in these fields. Civics classes 
make use of chemical research in war time. 
Weather reports and the various govern- 
mental bureaus aid agriculture and plant 
life. Business law, budgeting, banking, com- 
bine social studies and commerce. Home 
economics courses deal with family life, 
child welfare, social welfare agencies, hous- 
ing, costume design, all of which touch cer- 
tain periods of civics and history instruction. 
Boys in shop work see the connection be- 
tween books dealing with topics of science, 
invention, and natural resources, and have 
a greater interest because the information 
and its application carries over into the 
social studies. The architectural drafting 
class makes the charts and maps used in 
social studies. Units on the use of leisure, 
recreation, and occupations make close con- 
nection with the physical education depart- 
ment. Art and music play a very great part 
in developing the cultural life of a people. 
They should and could play a much more 
important part of the instruction in social 
studies. 

Mrs Clarke concludes with the remark: 
“Students enroll in social studies announc- 
ing, ‘I just hate history’ or ‘Social studies 
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is my poorest subject.’ Such a child should 
not complete a term without finding there 
is a connection between social studies and 
the subject he really likes. From that con. 
necting link one must forge the chain of 
interest in our subject matter which is really 
all-embracing.” 
N. E. B. 


The Southern California Association 
held its fall meeting at Occidental College 
on October 23. The officers are Elmer J. 
Erickson, South Pasadena, president; Ray- 
mond R. Brown, Los Angeles, vice- 
president; Jay L. Thompson, Pepperdine 
College, secretary; and S. J. Houston, Los 
Angeles, treasurer. 


PERSPECTIVE FOR CURRICULA 


Daniel C. Knowlton criticizes prevalent 
practices in building social-studies curricula 
in an article in the Curriculum Journal for 
November. The chief burden of the au- 
thor’s argument is that too little attention 
is given to the experiences of the past gen- 
eration in curriculum making. He says that 
many present problems will be better solved 
if they are viewed in a larger perspective 
and studied in relation to the efforts made 
to solve similar problems by scholars and 
educators in the past. 


HOW TO STUDY 


“The Problem of ‘How to Study’” is 
carefully considered by Roy Ivan Johnson 
of Stephens College in the School Review 
for October. Though pointing out that 
study habits are largely individual, he lists 
fifty specific suggestions all of which have 
been employed by some classroom teachers. 
The author reports results of an investiga- 
tion of study habits of good and poor stu- 
dents. 


MAP READING BY YOUNG CHILDREN 


Children become aware of and interested 
in maps at an earlier age now than formerly, 
and consequently the need for instruction 
in map reading has become more keenly 
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felt in the primary grades. So maintains Mrs 
Katheryne Thomas Whittemore in the 
November issue of Childhood Education in 
the first of a series of three articles on “Map 
Reading Skills in the Primary Grades.” 
The author attributes the lowered level at 
which children become interested in maps 
to the prevalence of family touring, to school 
excursions, and to increased interest to cur- 
rent events. She concludes with an outline 
of ten steps illustrating the logical order in 
which map-reading instruction should be 
undertaken and discusses how these steps 
may be adapted to an activity program. 
W. F. M. 


TEACHERS REPORT EXPERIENCES 


Segments of teachers’ varied experiences 
in social-studies classes are reported in the 
October and November issues of several of 
the general education magazines. Among 
those to be found in October issues are: 
a three-day trip to Washington, by a senior 
class in social studies, which resulted in 
pupils’ expressing improved attitudes to- 
ward the men and processes observed at the 
nation’s capital (Educational Method); a 
teacher’s deliberate fomenting of a ‘“‘minia- 
ture civil war” in his classroom in order to 
illustrate the nature of the Spanish Civil 
War and its significance for democracy 
(Clearing House); a “miniature city” 
planned and operated by eighth-grade 
pupils (Clearing House); an interdepart- 
mental co-operative project in teaching a 
junior-high-school unit on trade (Clearing 
House); a summary of several teachers’ ex- 
periences in handling current everts with 
elementary-school pupils (Education); and 
the spirited account of a beginning teacher’s 
trials and triumphs in guiding a class of dull 
pupils to operate as a democracy in studying 
about democracy (California Journal of 
Secondary Education). Of a similar nature 
is the article in the November issue of 
Progressive Education by C. K. Cummings 
in which is described one year’s experience 
with a novel course entitled ‘“‘Human Rela- 
tions.” This course consists of a synthesis 
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of psychology and social problems, the con- 
tent of which was in large measure deter- 
mined by the pupils enrolled in it. Also of 
interest in this connection are two articles 
in the November Curriculum Journal; one 
is the report of how teachers and pupils in 
Bullock County, Georgia, revitalized their 
entire curriculum by focusing attention 
upon the study of community problems, and 
the other tells of the co-operative efforts of 
three junior high-school teachers in build- 
ing and using a core curriculum centered in 
units on “Ethiopia” and “Water Trans- 
portation.” W. F. M. 


TRENDS IN ELEMENTARY HISTORY 


Recent emphases in the literature on the 
teaching of elementary-school history seem 
not so novel as is commonly believed in the 
light of evidence presented by J. C. Seegers 
and Alice Price in the October Elementary 
School Journal. After analyzing and classi- 
fying the topics treated in nearly 100 mag- 
azine and yearbook articles appearing be- 
tween 1899 and 1934, the authors present a 
summary statistical table illustrating trends 
and comment: “It is significant that the 
ideas of stressing causal relations, correla- 
tion, and integration, often considered of 
recent origin, were emphasized more fre- 
quently in the earlier than in the later 
periods.” They do point out, however, that 
increased consideration has been given to 
units and to visual aids. W. F. M. 


A RAILWAY BIBLIOGRAPHY 


In response to many requests for informa- 
tion about books, pamphlets, and _ period- 
icals on transportation subjects, the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads has issued 
“Railway Literature for Young People,” 
which lists and annotates 150 titles, grouped 
for three levels of maturity. Publishers, ad- 
dresses, and prices are noted. A free copy 
will be sent to any school superintendent, 
teacher, or librarian who addresses the As- 
sociation of American Railroads, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
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CONSTITUTION BIBLIOGRAPHY 


School Life for October publishes (p. 49) 
an annotated list of twenty-two titles on the 
Constitution, suitable for school use. The 
titles are well selected, though neither Mad- 
ison’s Notes nor other primary material are 
cited. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES AND SUMMARIES 


The periodical lists of “Selected Ref- 
erences on Elementary-School Instruction” 
in the fields of geography and the social 
sciences appear in the October issue of the 
Elementary School Journal. Altogether 
there are included 28 items, chosen and an- 
notated by Edith P. Parker and R. M. 
Tryon. 

A summary of research completed since 
1934 in the teaching of the social studies 
on the elementary level appears in the 
December issue of the Review of Educa- 
tional Research. The summary is based upon 
a bibliography of 69 items and was prepared 
by a committee consisting of H. E. Wilson, 
R. M. Tryon, Edgar Dale, and W. F. 
Murra. A similar study devoted to research 
on the secondary level will be published in 
the February issue of the same periodical 
under the authorship of H. E. Wilson. 

W. F. M. 


THE CONSTITUTION IN FILMS 


“Servant of the People, one of a series of 
historical two-reel subjects produced by 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, is an important il- 
lustration of the educational possibilities 
of films not primarily designed for class- 
room use. The film depicts the adoption of 
the Constitution of the United States and 
the conditions which led to the famous Fed- 
eral Convention at Philadelphia in 1787. 
It visualizes the “fathers of the Constitu- 
tion,” in their picturesque colonial dress, 
as they labored at their arduous task. The 
film commemorates the 150th anniversary 
of the framing of the Constitution” (Edu- 
cational Screen). 
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SLIDES AND FILMS 


The October issue of The Educational 
Screen includes an article on “Lantern 
Slide Technique in Geography Instruction” 
by Villa M. Smith of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity; a careful analysis of ““The Motion 
Picture as an aid to Learning” by William 
M. Gregory, director of the Educational 
Museum of the Cleveland Public Schools; 
and practical suggestions for “Training in 
the Operation of Sound Projectors” by 
Lloyd M. Ramseyer of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 

The thirteenth edition of rooo and One, 
the classified list of non-theatrical films pub- 
lished by the Educational Screen, Inc., 64 
East Lake Street, Chicago, appeared in 
October. The classifications include agri- 
culture, art and architecture, biography, 
civics and patriotism, economics and busi- 
ness, geography, government activities, his- 
tory, sociology, travel and transportation, 
and war. The price is seventy-five cents 
(twenty-five cents to Educational Screen 
subscribers). 


TEACHING HISTORY THROUGH DRAMA 


Extensive claims for the deep and abiding 
values of dramatic presentation are made 
by G. H. Winslow in Educational Method 
for October. The author illustrates his 
thesis by reporting experience in having 
his students at Worcester State Teachers 
College write and produce original histor- 
ical plays. 


LATIN AMERICA ON THE AIR 


A series of twenty-six radio broadcasts 
over the Columbia system on the history, 
culture, and problems of Latin America, 
under the title “Brave New World.” The 
hour is ten-thirty to eleven p.M., EST. 


AGRICULTURE AND BUSINESS HISTORY 

In the October Harvard Educational Re- 
view, Secretary Henry A. Wallace contrib- 
utes an editorial on “Agricultural Stability 
and Educational Income,” in which it is 
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argued that both rural and urban teachers 
have a Vital interest in the maintenance of 
amore stable farm income and that this end 
may be effected by the author’s well known 
“eyer-normal-granary” scheme. In the same 
magazine Henrietta Larson defines business 
history as a field of study and urges its in- 
clusion in the social-studies curriculum. 
W. F. M. 


AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 


Several Studies of the American Council 
on Education have appeared during the 
year. The Testing Movement, which is the 
report of the Committee which reviewed 
present practices and desirable develop- 
ments in the construction and use of tests 
(Series I, Volume I, no. 1, 39 pages, 25 
cents), appeared in February; Government 
and Educational Organization, an explor- 
atory study of the relations of state and local 
government to education (Series I, Volume 
I, no. 2, 44 pages, 25 cents), in April; The 
Student Personnel Point of View (Series I, 
Volume I, no. 3, 14 pages, 10 cents), in June; 
The Motion Picture in Education: Its 
Status and Its Needs (Series II, Volume I, 
no. 1, 24 pages, 10 cents), in April; Teach- 
ing with Motion Pictures: A Handbook of 
Administrative Practice, by Edgar Dale and 
Lloyd Ramseyer (Series II, Volume I, no. 
2, 59 pages including bibliography, 40 
cents), in April; and Surveys of Youth: Find- 
ing the Facts, by D. L. Harvey (Series IV, 
Volume I, no. 1, 106 pages, 50 cents). Series 
III, entitled Financial Advisory Service, 
which was started in 1935, has also been 
continued in 1937. The Studies are pub- 
lished by the American Council on Educa- 
tion, 744 Jackson Place, Washington. 


“ISMS” 


In “Just What Are These ‘Isms’: A Com- 
parison of Communism, Fascism, and 
Democratic Capitalism,” Clyde Miller, in 
the October issue of The Clearing House, 
analyzes these three political systems. In 
parallel columns he compares them in 
respect to political, economic, social, and re- 
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ligious democracy, ownership of property, 
production and consumption, labor, gov- 
ernmental control, propaganda and the 
press, rdle of women, foreign policy, and 
education and youth. 


PROPAGANDA ANALYSIS 


The Institute for Propaganda Analysis 
Inc. has recently been organized to study 
propaganda methods and to engage in edu- 
cation concerning them. Monthly letters, 
of which two have appeared, will be cir- 
culated privately to subscribers. The ad- 
visory board includes Charles A. Beard, 
Frank E. Baker, Hadley Cantril, Edgar Dale, 
Ned H. Dearborn, Paul Douglas, F. Ernest 
Johnson, E. C. Lindeman, Robert S. Lynd, 
Kirtley Mather, Ernest O. Melby, Clyde R. 
Miller, and Robert R. Speer. Annual sub- 
scription to the Monthly Letter is two dol- 
lars. Address the institute, 132 Morning- 
side Drive, New York. 


INTERSCHOLASTIC CORRESPONDENCE 


The Interscholastic Department of the 
Student Forum on International Relations 
has at present at the office a large number 
of names of Australian students, mostly 
girls between the ages of thirteen and fif- 
teen, who wish to correspond with a student 
in this country. It also has an urgent re- 
quest from Sweden (from the Swedish com- 
mittee for the celebration in Delaware of 
the gooth anniversary of the landing of the 
first permanent Swedish settlers in this 
country) for several thousand names of 
American students above the age of four- 
teen who would like to correspond with 
students of their own age in that country. 
This may be of interest to teachers especially 
in those states where there is a large pop- 
ulation of Swedish descent. The student 
forum office takes charge of distributing 
names of American students in almost every 
civilized country. Further information can 
be obtained from the office of the Student 
Forum, 521 Phelan Building, San Fran- 
cisco. A self-addressed, stamped envelope 
should be enclosed. 
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Other agencies for promoting interna- 
tional correspondence are the Junior Red 
Cross and the Pan-American Union, both 
of Washington, D.C., and the International 
Friendship League, 41 Mt Vernon Street, 
Boston. 


THE FAR EAST 


In view of the conflict in the Far East, 
the Far Eastern Survey, which is the fort- 
nightly research service of the American 
Council, Institute of Pacific Relations, takes 
on added interest. The special issue of 
October 20 is concerned with the economic 
preparedness of China and Japan; the issue 
of November 5 treats the economics of a 
silk boycott, and transport facilities for 
China’s defense. Annual subscription is 
$2.50; single copies are 25 cents. Address 
the Institute of Pacific Relations, 129 East 
52nd Street, New York. 

There is also available at the same address 
a new edition of the American Stake in the 
Far East by Miriam S. Farley (39 pages. 25 
cents). 


COMMUNITY CO-ORDINATION 


The October issue of the Journal of Edu- 
cational Sociology summarizes the discus- 
sions of the Northeastern Conference on 
Community Coérdination held at the New 
York University School of Education last 
April. The articles include “Coérdinating 
Councils” by Kenneth S. Beam; ‘Schools 
and the Codédrdinating Movement,” by 
Julius Yourman; “The Elizabeth [New 
Jersey] Plan for a Community-wide Attack 
on Social Ills” by Ernest L. Chase; ‘““Com- 
munity Organization in Madison, New 
Jersey” by S. E. Witchell; and “Regional 
Coérdination in Queens County [New 
York], by Eleanor S. Towns. 


PERSONAL 
Professor Howard R. Anderson of Cornell 
University addressed a district meeting of 
the Missouri State Teachers Association at 


Warrensburg on October 14 on “Educa. 
tion for Citizenship,” and another at Marys. 
ville on October 15 on “Teaching Pupils 
to Discount Propaganda.” 


Professor Howard E. Wilson of Harvard 
University participated in the Michigan, 
Ohio, and Ontario regional conference of 
the Progressive Education Association at 
Ann Arbor on November 11-12. 


Of the six new presidents of New England 
colleges to be honored at the annual dinner 
of the New England Association of Second- 
ary Schools and Colleges at Boston on 
December 3, three are distinguished his- 
torians: Charles Seymour of Yale, Henry 
M. Wriston of Brown, and James P. 
Baxter, III, of Williams. 


EDITORIAL CORRECTION 


Through an editorial slip in November 
(p. 596) the September issue of the Journal 
of Educational Sociology devoted to safety 
education was attributed to the Journal of 
Educational Psychology. 


Mr Lucian Lamm of New York requests 
to be dissociated from responsibility for 
the 1937 revision of Bibliographical 
Sketches in American History reviewed in 
November, and for the charts, photographs, 
diagrams, and maps that appear in the re- 
vision. 


Readers are invited to send in items for 
“Notes and News.” Items for February 
should be sent by January 1. 

Contributors to this issue include Julian 
C. Aldrich, Howard R. Anderson, C. C. 
Barnes, Nelle E. Bowman, Mary G. Christy, 
Joseph C. Driscoll, E. F. Hartford, Michael 
Levine, Wilbur F. Murra, Norman C. Per- 
ring, Burr Phillips, Melba E. Smith, Rolla 
M. Tryon, Howard E. Wilson, and E. B. 
Wesley. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 





Methods of Instruction in the Social Studies. 
By Ernest Horn. New York: Scribner, 


1937. Pp. xix, 523. $3.00. 


From the point of view of the classroom 
teacher this, the fifteenth volume of the Re- 
port of the Commission on the Social 
Studies, will probably prove to be the most 
valuable part of the Report. Dr Horn, pro- 
fessor of education and director of the Uni- 
versity Elementary School, State University 
of Iowa, and a member of the Commission 
who declined to sign the Conclusions and 
Recommendations of the Commission, 
wrote this volume “reluctantly,” for he had 
“not taught these subjects directly in the 
classroom for many years’ (p. vii). Able 
student of research in methods in the ele- 
mentary grades, the author combines to an 
unusual degree knowledge in the fields of 
educational psychology and philosophy with 
subject matter in the social sciences. In his 
discussion, punctuated with strong per- 
sonal convictions (some of which lean dis- 
tinctly toward conservatism and many of 
which must be unacceptable to some mem- 
bers of the Commission) but elaborately 
documented, Dr Horn, we are told, “has 
omitted or abbreviated the aspects of the 
subject which are treated most satisfactorily 
in readily available literature” (p. viii). 
Perhaps a good example of abbreviation 
which amounts to virtual omission is social- 
ization. This in brief is the backdrop against 
which, in the reviewer’s opinion, this 
volume—more appropriately titled “Im- 
provement of Instruction in the Social 
Studies” —should be read. 


Opening with a chapter on “The Per- 
spective in Which Method Is to be Viewed,” 
the author concludes that 


there is no such thing as a method of teaching that is 
good for all subject matter at all times and at all places. 
Rather, there are methods by which, in a given situa- 
tion, for a definite purpose, at some specified grade 
level, and with such instructional equipment as is 
available, a specified unit of subject matter organized 
in a certain way and placed in a certain sequence may 
be taught to students of a given kind and distribution 
of ability and background of experience. . . . In short, 
methods are instrumental and must be chosen and ap- 
praised in view of the ends to be reached and in the 
light of conditioning circumstances. Otherwise, method 
becomes a cult, an empty and ritualistic exercise, with- 
out vitality and without significance (pp. 37-38). 


From this point on, Dr Horn, in eleven 
additional chapters, deals always scholarly, 
frequently cautiously, sometimes too theo- 
retically, and occasionally too minutely with 
the following data and problems of learning 
that should basically determine methods of 
teaching in the social studies: 

the classification of students for purposes of teaching; 
the policy as to indoctrination, freedom of teaching and 
learning and teaching students how to think; the factors 
that influence understanding; the way in which depend- 
able ideas are formed; the réle of reading in learning in 
the social studies; the selection and use of instructional 
equipment; the uses of oral instruction, including both 
oral presentation and questioning; the utilization of 
other sources of experience, such as visual aids, mu- 
seums, field trips, and constructive activities; the use of 
aids to the imagination; and finally, the provision for 
growth and retention (p. 39). 


“The major part of this volume is devoted 
to a consideration of the methods by which 
it [understanding] may be achieved” (p. 
122). 

So comprehensively are many of these 
items presented that it would be impossible 
within the space limitations of this review 
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to discuss their treatment in any adequate 
way. The reviewer therefore selects a few 
points of view which, it is hoped, will in- 
dicate something of the author’s trend of 
thought. Warning that variation of pupil 
abilities within a subject constitutes the 
teacher’s problem, Dr Horn believes that 
individual differences can best be taken care 
of by “providing instructional equipment 
of a range of difficulty and depth of treat- 
ment commensurate with the range of abil- 
ity at each grade level” (pp. 58, 67). Al- 
though conceding that class size within 
limits apparently does not militate against 
pupil achievement, he warns administrators 
that increased class size must be compensated 
for by reduction in teaching periods (pp. 
71-72, 78). Warming up to a discussion of 
controversial issues and indoctrination, the 
author pleads for “the intellectualization of 
social problems,” reminding readers that 
pupils “have been equipped with too little 
functional information to make thinking 
possible” (pp. 91, 113). Concerning read- 
ing in relation to learning, we are told that 
so-called reading disabilities are usually 
disabilities in language (p. 156), that prob- 
ably nothing contributes more to the im- 
provement of reading than a well planned 
assignment (pp. 202-03), and finally that 
the social-studies teacher must commission 
herself a teacher of reading in the social- 
studies classroom (p. 202). The average 
textbook compared with typical courses of 
study is “superior in scholarship, pedagog- 
ical arrangement, and methods of teaching 
that are recommended” (p. 217). Adequate 
library facilities (administrators please 
copy) are as necessary to good social-studies 
teaching as instruments are to an orchestra 
(p. 264). Formal methods of checking col- 
lateral reading should be reduced to a 
minimum (p. 257, teachers please copy). 
The author is extremely skeptical of his- 
torical fiction (pp. 265-92); unnecessarily 
so thinks this reviewer. 

In the discussion of oral instruction, we 
are informed that “there is little difference 
in the effectiveness of visual and auditory 


presentation of verbal materials” (p. 314, 
but see also p. 362); for the “higher grades, 
in high school, and in college” the venerable 
lecture receives a pat on the back (p. 323); 
and “questioning has an important in- 
fluence on learning” (pp. 347, 353). Ap- 
proving of properly planned and conducted 
excursions, the author cautions that they 
“should be selected and planned because 
they make a contribution greater than or 
different from that of any other school 
activity” (p. 411). Referring to constructive 
activities, there is the reminder that “in 
many cases the shortcomings are so serious 
that the activities constitute an educational 
liability rather than an asset” (p. 416). 
And this with respect to learning and reten- 
tion: confidence in interest and purpose in 
initial learning coupled with “incidental 
recall and use in future situations” will not 
suffice; “there must also be systematic pro- 
vision for maintenance and growth” (p. 
482). Finally: “There must be a material 
reduction in the amount to be learned” 
(author’s italics, pp. 158, 508). 

Dr Horn’s gentle exceptions to Con- 
clusions and Recommendations as related 
to the issue of school supervision (p. 35) 
and to indoctrination for a new social order 
(pp. 83-87) take on added significance if 
readers should regard them as a dissenting 
opinion in these particulars to the Commis- 
sion’s general report. In Dr Horn’s presenta- 
tion of social-studies methodology there are 
many parts worthy of special recommenda- 
tion to the reader, but to this reviewer four 
stand out particularly: the discussion on 
“how to think or what to think” (pp. 104- 
13), the treatment of oral instruction (pp. 
300-58), the use of concrete experiences (pp. 


393-440), and the importance of the findings 


of psychological research as applied to the 
social studies (pp. 496-509). 

One must regret that the author prefers 
to think in terms of “geography and the 
social studies” (p. 410), that there is all too 
little reference to either geography or the 
social studies other than history (and es- 
pecially to the “other” social studies). Time 
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' and again the author comes tantalizingly 
dose to the day-by-day problems of the 
dassroom teacher but too frequently stops 
hort of citing concrete situations, although 

| apparently aware of the desirability of 

_gecific application (pp. 38-39). When 

| secific application is risked, as for example 


= in the discussion of appropriate reading’ 


materials (p. 233)--if the high school level 
| jmeant—or in the references to textbooks 
' (item 2, p. 213), he lays himself open to 
© the criticism that theory may differ from 
) cither what is practicable or what is cur- 
| ently practised. This is especially well ex- 
5 plified in the reference to textbooks on 
|| nage 366, illustrating as it does the danger 
jinvolved in relying upon unpublished 
} masters’ theses of 1932 vintage or older, if 
') they lead one to conclude that history text- 
} book illustrations are today either dispro- 
) portionately long on “political and military 
j\aders or events” or “meager” in the 
) ‘cultural, social and economic phases of 
\ wciety.” Dr Horn’s book is rather difficult 
'| reading, but to quote the author in another 
} matter “it is not the author’s style or vocab- 
julary that troubles the student so much as 
) the complexity or profundity of the thought 
| required” (p. 157). But these are, in gen- 
Jeal, minor adverse criticisms. Methods of 
Instruction in the Social Studies is a signifi- 
) ant contribution to the literature of social- 
‘jstudies teaching and should be in the per- 

sonal library of every teacher who aspires 

t0 be a more effective social-studies in- 
jstructor. College instructors interested in 
ithe problems confronting the social-studies 

teacher should also read this volume, for 
‘4 compared with spelling, reading, writ- 
‘ing, and arithmetic, learning in the social 
studies is very difficult” (p. 79). 

TYLER KEPNER 


Director of Social Studies 
) Brookline, Massachusetts 


"ducational, Psychological and Personality 
| Tests of 1936. By Oscar K. Buros. New 
_ Brunswick, New Jersey: School of Educa- 
| tion, Rutgers University, 1937. Pp. 142. 
) 75¢. 


This volume lists practically all com- 
mercially available pencil-and-paper tests 
published in the English language during 
1936 and supplements Educational, Psycho- 
logical and Personality Tests of 1933, 1934 
and 1935 issued last year by the same author. 

Unquestionably this compilation is in- 
valuable to classroom teachers in the 
schools, professors in teacher-training in- 
stitutions, research workers and all others 
interested in testing. More than 350 tests 
are classified, and for each the following 
information is included: title, group for 
which the test is intended, date of publica- 
tion, number of forms, cost, time needed 
for administration, author, and publisher. 
When available, references on the construc- 
tion, validation, and use of the test are also 
cited. 

A valuable new feature in the volume re- 
viewed is the section listing nearly 300 
books, monographs, and pamphlets in the 
field of measurement published in the 
years 1933 through 1936. In addition to the 
usual bibliographical data there is included, 
for most titles, excerpts from critical re- 
views. In conclusion it should be mentioned 
that the author has been sufficiently thought- 
ful to provide both an author and a title 
index as well as a publishers’ directory. 

Howarp R. ANDERSON 

Cornell University 


The Working World: An Economic Geography. 
By Ray H. Whitbeck, Loyal Durand, Jr, 
and Joe Russell Whitaker. New York: 
American Book, 1937. Pp. xi, 704. $2.20. 


The book is a welcome addition to the 
small number of texts in economic geog- 
raphy that are suitable for senior high- 
school use. “The central purpose of the 
work is to orient the American student in 
the working world of today, particularly 
with regard to its economic aspects.” The 
organization is regional, primarily, al- 
though the student’s attention is directed 
to commodities as well. The United States 
is taken up by geographic regions; other 
political units are handled as regions or 
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parts of regions. Special attention is given 
to industries and commodities that are of 
especial significance to American students. 
The emphasis given different areas is shown 
by the following: world, general—2o pages; 
United States, general—22 pages; providing 
food for the nation—74 pages; supplying in- 
dustrial needs—1g30 pages; other countries 
of Western hemisphere—70 pages; Western 
Europe—78 pages; rest of Europe—78 pages; 
the Orient—go pages; Africa and Australia— 
54 pages; world summary—17 pages; bib- 
liography, maps, statistics—31 pages. 

Two features impress the reviewer espe- 
cially favorably. (1) The book is large and, 
since it is concisely written, presents much 
information. (2) The illustrations are ex- 
cellent. There are seven double-page maps 
in color. There are many well chosen and 
well printed figures from photographs. The 
number and variety of black-and-white 
maps and graphs is especially large. 

In the opinion of the reviewer this text 
should be used in senior high school. It 
should fit particularly the eleventh and 
twelfth grades, though the vocabulary is 
within the grasp of tenth-grade students. 
The book might well be the basis for one 
year of work in economic geography. 


WILLIAM J. BERRY 


Western State Teachers College 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Elementary Economics. By T. N. Carver and 
M. Carmichael. Boston: Ginn, 1937. Pp. 
x, 581, rev. ed. $1.80. 


One of the chief difficulties that many 
secondary-school teachers encounter in the 
teaching of elementary economics is pre- 
senting the subject matter in language 
simple enough for students to understand. 
Textbook writers in this field have too often 
assumed a student comprehension of ab- 
stract economic theory far beyond the 
twelfth-grade level. Then, too, there is the 
problem of vitalizing content by selecting 
such facts and principles for presentation as 
have a direct bearing on our economic life 
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in the immediate present as well as in the 
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future. Perhaps, owing to the very nature R 
of the study of economics, any completely 0 
satisfactory textbook is impossible. BR 
In their new edition of Elementary Eco. © yi 
nomics, the authors, Dr Thomas Nixon | T 
Carver, professor of political economy, emer. | aaa 
itus, at Harvard University and Dr Maude | boy: 
Carmichael, professor of social science at ) onl 
Arkansas State Teachers College, have defi. © whit 
nitely improved their previous edition by 4 wor! 
simplifying the language, as well as present- | of 0 
ing new material in the form of charts, |) jym 
diagrams, and subject matter. The first |) ic ¢s 
chapter is unique in its method of motivat- | 4 ¢, 
ing the study of economics. Significant ref- 7 becc 





erence is made to economic disparities exist- [) jhat 
ing in a land of plenty—poverty in the midst 77 pou: 
of wealth. It is the belief of the authors that 7) aus 
a study of the economic conditions which | with 
lead to these inequalities will provoke con- || then 
structive thinking as to ways and means for | pom 
improving the welfare of people in all walks 7 o¢i; 
of life. ‘The book is divided into seven parts | mer, 
and forty-one chapters. The general outline |) T 
of subject matter is similar in most respects 





1) grow 
to the older edition. A new concluding sec- | intel 
tion “What Can the Government Do?” 77 repr 
presents remedies which have been pro- 7 com 
posed for improving the economic processes | poin 
“to the end that wealth may become more | ¢ass 
abundant and be so evenly distributed that F have 
poverty will cease to exist.” b text] 

The question might well be raised as to F dent 


whether the authors could have strength- | jing | 
ened their presentation by making direct | jndj 
applications of subject matter to economic F cient 
trends in everyday life. The limitations of F yoly 
space in a textbook for a straight course in | Qpe 
economics have undoubtedly hampered the | grad 
authors in this respect. With such an excel- 7 nom 
lent “meaty” economics textbook in the  poin 
hands of an alert teacher there should be J diyic 
little difficulty in encouraging students to 7 ing 
discover present applications of the eco- © Mod 


nomic processes discussed by the authors. FF ern 
Eric WILLIAM BLOM & ern 7 
High School Risk 


East Orange, New Jersey | tion 
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How Modern Business Serves Us. By William 
R. Odell, Harold F. Clark, Guy D. Miller, 
Oscar B. Paulsen, Dorothy L. Travis, and 


E Ruth M. Twiss. Boston: Ginn, 1937. Pp. 
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viii, 471. $1.69. 


' The challenge to education in our sec- 


' ondary schools is the challenge to prepare 
boys and girls for intelligent citizenship, not 
only as members of the communities in 
which they live but also as consumers and 
workers. Responding to the changing needs 
of our changing economic society, curricu- 
| jum making is in a present state of flux. This 
isespecially true in dealing with the subject 
of economics. Teachers of this subject have 
become increasingly conscious of the fact 
that the older and conventional economics 


oe 


- courses have lacked a certain vitality, be- 


> cause students did not become acquainted 
_ with the modern world of business about 
them. The need for a new approach to eco- 
nomic intelligence has given rise to the new 


_ social business subjects found in the com- 
parts | 


mercial curricula of our high schools. 

This text is an attempt to answer the 
| growing challenge for vitalizing economic 
' intelligence. The six authors of this book 
) represent a wide variety of experience in 
commercial education, both from the stand- 


point of curriculum study and from actual 


classroom instruction. Their experiences 
have been pooled in producing a ninth-grade 
textbook which aims to introduce the stu- 
dent to the economics of business by stress- 
ing the relations between business and the 
individual, business and society, and the effi- 
_ cient organization of business. With a second 
volume, Business: Its Organization and 


| Operation, which follows for the tenth 


grade, it emphasizes particularly the eco- 


> nomic aspects of business from the stand- 


' point of the consumer and worker. It is 

_ divided into five parts covering the follow- 

' ing themes: Communicating Ideas in the 
Modern World; Travel in the Mod- 
‘ em World; Transportation in the Mod- 

- ern World; Handling Money and Sharing 

» Risks; Budgeting and Spending. Each sec- 

' tion is again divided into chapters, eighteen 
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in all, and into topic subdivisions. The his- 
torical approach is used to introduce a new 
topic, aiding materially to round out the 
subject matter. This is more than an intro- 
ductory business course. It is an intelligent 
treatment of the salient characteristics of 
the economic world about us and will help 
the student understand the main features 
of modern business, as well as to show him 
how he can more efficiently adjust himself 
to a changing economic society. The study 
aids are well chosen. Questions and topics 
for discussion, vocabulary studies, and prob- 
lem exercises have been selected with care. 
The book is profusely illustrated with pic- 
tures, maps, and charts, which help in the 
historical presentation of each topic. An ad- 
vantage of this historical treatment of sub- 
ject matter is that the student is made to 
realize that the economic order in which he 
lives is constantly changing, and that his 
view of the economic order should be dy- 
namic rather than static. 
Eric WILLIAM BLOM 


High School 
East Orange, New Jersey 


Government Finance. By Jens P. Jensen. New 
York: Crowell, 1937. Pp. xxxii, 595. $3.50. 


This book “‘supplants” Professor Jensen’s 
Public Finance, which was published in 
1924, and is announced as ‘“‘comprehensive 
and up-to-date.” —Too much of the compre- 
hensiveness, however, consists in excursions 
into such collateral fields as history, polit- 
ical science, and sociology; and the outcome 
is not always happy. It is clear that public 
finance should fit properly into a more com- 
prehensive unit of such related studies; but 
lines of demarcation are still useful, and 
this effort to incorporate all the fields has 
led to diffusion and generalization. 

The claim to be up-to-date is not sup- 
ported by such lapses as speaking of the 
Federal Reserve Board (p. 145), which 
ceased to exist in September, 1935, by call- 
ing the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion the Bank Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion (p. 138), by implying that the Federal 
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Credit Unions are agricultural credit 
agencies (p. 138), and by assuming that the 
Bank of France is a national bank rather 
than a central bank (p. 545). Although the 
author sees that customs levies, as sources 
of revenue, “are unstable, inelastic, and un- 
controllable” (p. 383), he does not seem to 
know that federal income tax receipts fell 
further and more violently in the depression 
period than customs receipts. He has noth- 
ing to say about the debasement of the dol- 
lar—under Lincoln and under Roosevelt— 
as a revenue measure. He accepts but prob- 
ably misunderstands Hugh Dalton’s wel- 
fare maximization-taxation thesis. He has 
an exceedingly tender solicitude for the 
poor, whereas Dalton himself might more 
nearly agree with Shaw as to the solution of 
the problem of poverty. Will the maximiz- 
ing be achieved by the equalization of 
wealth and incomes as between the rich and 
poor in mathematical exactness? In _phil- 
osophic support of his thesis the author re- 
sorts to the utility theory; but in this effort 
he errs in assuming that individual utility 
capacities are equal or coterminous. The 
case for progression or differentiation in 
taxation rests on this assumption. The au- 
thor, however, in another connection recog- 
nizes individual differences in utility reac- 
tions. He says that “individuals differ in 
their capacity [sic] for extracting satisfaction 
from wealth and services” (p. 301). Inci- 
dentally, he plays loosely with the concept 
of value—now handling it as a scientific con- 
cept and again as a popular term. 

The student will read through this book 
and get no adequate idea of the revolution 
that has occurred in federal finance since 
1913. He will miss the dramatic failure of 
the Wilson reforms of the revenue base and 
the consequent capture and domination of 
the money market by the federal treasury. 
Nor will he realize that, by giving up vast 
fiscal and financial powers to the executive, 
Congress reversed a financial trend that be- 
gan with Magna Carta. 

HENRY GEORGE HENDRICKS 


Washington, D. C. 
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American Political and Social History. By 
Harold Underwood Faulkner. New York: 
Crofts, 1937. Pp. xxii, 772. $3.75. 


This one-volume college text carries the 
story of “colonial civilization” down to the 
American Revolution in a ninety-three page 
unit and divides the rest of the story into 
four rather perfunctory units, ‘““Emergence 
of a New Nation,” “Nationalism and Sec- 
tionalism,” ““The Industrial Age,” and “A 
World Power.” It differs from the arrange- 
ment used in the author’s secondary text 
(H. U. Faulkner and Tyler Kepner, 
America: Its History and People. New 
York: Harper, 1934), in which the political 
history is traced as far as 1933 in the first 
part of the book and then the economic, 
cultural and social, and diplomatic history 
is described separately and chronologically. 
Here the author develops the political nar- 
rative for a time and then inserts one or 
more chapters on the social, cultural, or eco- 
nomic aspects of approximately the same 
era. For example, after describing the polit- 
ical events from the Revolution to the close 
of Van Buren’s administration in_ five 
chapters, he adds five more covering other 
phases of the same period. This general pro- 
cedure is varied slightly at times to meet 
the requirements of the story. 

The balance of various aspects is good 
unless possibly there is a slight under- 
emphasis of the political and some over- 
emphasis of the economic. The political 
account sometimes suffers from lack of de- 
tail, perhaps because there seems little left 
to tell, after so much has been reserved for 
other divisions. For instance, the chapter 
on “Political History, 1876-1896” takes only 
seventeen pages. In the first part of the book 
the economic history is considered along 
with the political, while later this phase ab- 
sorbs—and justly so—numerous chapters: 
“The Industrial Revolution,” ‘““The Agra- 
rian Revolt,” “Lines of Economic Battle,” 
“The Age of Big Business,” and “‘Capital- 
ism at Full Tide,” “Clash of Economic Sec- 
tions,” ““Economic Imperialism,” ‘““Expand- 
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ing Imperialism,” and “Industrialism Takes 
Possession.” The chapters on social and cul- 
tural history are exceptionally well done. 
The difficulty of selection in the writing 
of a complete, though comparatively brief, 


_ story of American history is herculean. 


| torily 





Readers may wonder at the omission of the 
old stand-bys Pulaski, Kosciusko, and Von 
Steuben and the neglect of Harriet Beecher 
Stowe and her husband, Calvin. It seems 
strange not to find the name of Salmon P. 
Chase in the story of Civil War financing. 
The intentions of the framers of the Four- 
teenth Amendment seem hardly satisfac- 
settled. The annulling of the 
Massachusetts Bay charter in 1684 by James 
II (p. 37) and the revoking of the same 
charter in 1684 by Charles (p. 42) is confus- 
ing. A desire for brevity leads to the wrong 
inference that Congress was in reality re- 
sponsible for the calling of the Constitu- 
tional Convention (p. 119). Nevertheless, 
such observations are of little importance 
in view of the general completeness of the 
text and the excellence of its synthesis. 
Throughout this work Professor Faulk- 


ner presents, without seeming pedantic, the 


results of the most recent historical scholar- 
ship. One reads not only of the work of the 
standard American historians but also of 
the significant contributions of such recent 
writers as U. B. Phillips and W. P. Webb. 
The presentation is stimulating and de- 
signed to make one also think about the 
historical development of American civili- 


_ zation. Readers may not always agree with 


; the author’s interpretation or presentation, 


for, as Dixon Ryan Fox observes (p. viii), 
“His observation has made him a liberal, 
he writes from what may be called a liberal 
point of view.” A reading of the writer’s 
estimate of Hamilton will prove his funda- 


' mental fairness, and yet many readers may 


be shocked at his equally frank estimate of 


_ Coolidge. 


The few illustrations are well selected 
while some of the maps are good and others 
mediocre. There is a brief list of readings 


_ at the end of each chapter, and the general 
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bibliography (pp. 707-749) is especially 
helpful, because of its careful annotation, 
its completeness, and its organization ac- 
cording to chapters. The index is only fair. 

This interpretative, scholarly account 
would make a refreshing review for many 
secondary teachers and might well be placed 
on the high-school history shelf for refer- 
ence or for the use of more advanced stu- 
dents. Again it has been shown that a one- 
volume college text in American history 
can still be written. 

RICHARD E. ‘THURSFIELD 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Man and Society. Ed. by Emerson P. Schmidt. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, 1937. Pp. vi, 
805. $3.75. 

A textbook for college orientation courses 
in the social studies, however excellent, can- 
not have a very great usefulness for the 
secondary school. This applies to Man and 
Society, a joint product of eleven professors 
at the University of Minnesota and one each 
at Chicago and Nebraska, all under the 
editorship of Emerson D. Schmidt of Minne- 
sota. Such texts labor under a serious handi- 
cap. Each chapter tries to squeeze in a com- 
prehensive treatise on that field of knowl- 
edge, a liberal sample for the freshman who 
might want to major in that department. 
The composite result is apt to be a tome 
that is heavy in more than one sense, with 
a style that is unrelieved by the more color- 
ful story, picture, or diagram of the full 
text. Dr Schmidt and his collaborators seem 
to have fairly well avoided this fault. Most 
of the sixteen chapters are quite readable 
as well as comprehensive. They run the 
gamut of the standard “disciplines”: soci- 
ology, psychology, history (a very brief 
chapter), geography, political science, eco- 
nomics, and philosophy. The emphasis is 
broadly sociological; for instance, the two 
philosophy chapters actually deal with sci- 
entific thinking in the social sciences, and 
social valuation. Most chapters, unfortu- 
nately not all, try to relate their field to the 
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other social sciences; all conclude with a 
list of reference books, mostly college texts. 
RicHArRD M. PERDEW 


High School 
Bronxville, N. Y. 


Planned Society. Yesterday, Today, Tomorrow. 
A Symposium by 35 Economists, Sociolo- 
gists, and Statesmen. Ed. by Findlay Mac- 
Kenzie. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1937. 
Pp. xxvii, 989. $3.75. 

The last few years have seen a large num- 
ber of books and pamphlets appear on the 
general topic of planning. Unless one is fol- 
lowing the material of one of the specialized 
fields it is difficult to appreciate the magni- 
tude of this literature. Planned Society gives 
some indication of its enormous extent. The 
foreword by Lewis Mumford sets the gen- 
eral tone of most of the book. “In the nine- 
teenth century, capitalistic industry sought 
to work on the assumption that the eco- 
nomic life was self-equilibrating. . . . What 
emerged from this conception of economic 
society was not order: what emerged was a 
chaos that came to involve larger and larger 
areas of the planet.’ The editor states on 
page xxi, ““The book does not pretend to be 
complete in any definitive sense; it is de- 
signed rather to serve as a clearing house for 
types of thought on the fundamental aspects 
of economic control and planning.” The 
next three chapters cover economic control 
in primitive, ancient, and medieval socie- 
ties. Margaret Mead writes on page 9, in the 
chapter dealing with primitive society, “The 
amount of individualism which society per- 
mits at this level also varies enormously.” 
This variation is illustrated by many so- 
cieties. We find the following among others. 
“The great adventure is to produce food— 
for others to eat. Men plant that others may 
feast on their yams, fatten pigs for others, 
hunt that others may eat meat—for the great- 
est crime of all is to eat one’s own kill.”” We 
are told in the next article that in the an- 
cient societies, ““A cursory survey of the 
regions of Mesopotamia and the Nile Valley 
will show that here also the state exercised 
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very extensive control over economic life. 
Indeed it is highly probable that centralized 
state planning of agriculture and industry 
was never carried out anywhere on a more 
thoroughgoing scale than in the Mediter- 
ranean world.” 

Part II covers economic control and na- 
tionalism. In this section we have a very 
important article by Wesley C. Mitchell in 
which we are told, among other things, “For 
that reason, modern planning would be im- 
proved by recognizing the interrelation 
among the social processes, and by a readi- 
ness to take up social problems before they 
become national emergencies.” 

Part III deals with control and planning 
in particular areas of economic activity. 
First we have an elaborate section dealing 
with planning the use of land. The conclu- 
sion of one of these articles stated on page 
196 tells us that “we cannot complacently 
permit our forest resources to be depleted, 
our fields to erode away, or great numbers 
of our rural population to waste their lives 
in an isolated poverty which also ruins the 
land they occupy. Nothing short of national 
land-use planning is adequate to the task.” 
J. Russell Smith starts his article in the 
following dramatic way, “On the eleventh 
of May 1934 I saw a strange yellow haze 
hanging over Broadway. . . . This yellow 
haze appeared because 300 million tons of 
the finest topsoil of the western plains was 
being carried fruitlessly across a continent 
and out to sea.” On page 229 we find the 
statement dealing with community plan- 
ning along the following lines, “Certainly 
the era of laissez faire in community de- 
velopment is past. . . . A large proportion 
of the population, however, is still ignorant 
of the necessity for planning, and education 
in urban planning is therefore essential.” 

Part III, in addition to dealing with land 
planning and community planning, takes 
up planning and industrial relations, con- 
trol of public services, industrial aspects of 
planning, government control of prices, 
credit control, and that most difficult field 
of planning for the control of consumption. 
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Part IV extends from page 585 to gig. 
It deals with some of the more general as- 


» pects of control, starting with a discussion 


on invention and economic control, propa- 


| ganda and a planned society, political con- 
_ sequences of economic planning. Further on 


we find a discussion of freedom and plan- 
ning international economic relations, and 


' considerable space is given to the tech- 
' niques of economic control in fascist and 


communist societies. Long statements are 
quoted from Mussolini, Stalin, and others, 


i dealing with certain of the intentions of 


fascist and communist societies. 

As a whole this is a most interesting 
discussion of this broad topic. The bibliog- 
raphies at the end of the sections are inter- 
esting and open up the topics very satis- 


' factorily. The material would be particu- 
- larly useful to teachers in the secondary 
_ schools who are interested in becoming ac- 
' quainted with some of the aspects of this 
' problem. 


There are most serious gaps in the selec- 
tion of the material. There is nothing deal- 
ing with the broad problem of planning for 
the wiser use of human resources—in many 
ways the most important single aspect of 
all planning. There is not adequate facing 
of the difficulties involved in planning and 
increased freedom. The possible inade- 
quacies of the political state to do this job 
are not dealt with in any adequate manner. 
Far too much of the material deals with the 
theory of what should be done and not 
enough with the extreme difficulties that 


_ have been found in carrying out planning 
' on a democratic basis. Certainly some at- 


tention should have been given to the co- 
operative movement in this connection. 
And perhaps above all it should have been 
made clear that if you are going to have co- 
ordination in a democratic society this will 
necessitate a far higher level of economic 
intelligence than has ever yet been reached 
in any society. This is certainly a challenge 
for our schools! Harop F. CLARK 


Teachers College 
Columbia University 
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Social Security in the United States. By Paul 
H. Douglas. New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1936. Pp. lx, 384. $3.00. 


This third printing of Professor Douglas’ 
volume contains addenda dated October go, 
1936, which increases the value of the work 
as a handbook. This is its main service, for 
it is a remarkably complete account of so- 
cial insurance in the United States, giving 
the background of the federal act, the legis- 
lative history of that statute, and the admin- 
istrative problems that must be met. Be- 
sides, the treatment does not lack critical 
character. This is not the simplest book on 
the subject, but it shows as no other does 
the natural history of the development of 
social insurance in this country—the long 
lethargy, the sudden, even imperious inter- 
est coming in the depression, the constitu- 
tional inhibitions which presented them- 
selves, and now the general acceptance of 
the act. A very just acknowledgment is 
made of the importance in the field of cer- 
tain students and propagandists who were 
omitted from the government’s committees 
when the act was being formulated. The 
theory seems to have been that those whose 
names had become symbols of particular 
beliefs and policies in social insurance 
should not be prominent in official discus- 
sion. I refer to such men as I. M. Rubinow 
and Abraham Epstein. Everybody with any 
acquaintance in the field knew about them 
and their pioneering work, while many who 
were called in to give advice to cabinet and 
Congress were new recruits to the advocacy 
of security through social insurance. Pro- 
fessor Douglas gives these distinguished pub- 
lic servants the full recognition which au- 
thorities at Washington denied them. 

Anyone reading the book will see the 
propriety and the likelihood of increasing 
federal initiative, responsibility, and over- 
sight in providing social insurance. The 
author points out that if the act should be 
held unconstitutional the optimistic mod- 
erates are apt to be disappointed. That is, 
the laws of the states may crumble. If the 
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Supreme Court upholds the statute the next 
work is that of extending the federal 
power—not to disparage local government 
but to permit the national treatment of a 
national problem. The history of the social 
security act shows how unreliable are the 
oft-repeated declarations that we are a na- 
tion of individualists, and that our private 
prerogatives extend to the right to starve 
on our own. When Epstein was going about 
the country eight or ten years ago organiz- 
ing little groups of people in the states to 
work for old age pensions, and having a 
pretty discouraging time of it, who would 
have thought that shortly his personal ad- 
vocacy would become a chief objective of 
the President of the United States? And if 
this much has been done, why not much 
more? For nobody who has knowledge of 
the subject believes that the social security 
act gives social security. It has been blessed 
with a name which may turn out to be iron- 
ical. In the next great depression one of the 
first casualties will be the social security 
act, just as the federal reserve system, which 
was to be our protection against banking 
and business instability, lay in ruins in 
March of 1933. We must reach deeper and 
remove the causes of insecurity, not content- 
ing ourselves with spreading the incidence 
of economic misfortune. And this means, 
in the judgment of this reviewer, the sup- 
planting of private capitalism by a co- 
operative economy. The federal govern- 
ment makes itself responsible for the bread 
and meat of a fifth of the population brought 
to ruin by capitalist depression. Is it un- 
reasonable to believe that it may one day 
take a vastly greater part in our normal eco- 
nomic processes? 

So this book is not so much an exhibit 
of an accomplishment as it is, to the reflec- 
tive mind, an indication of what may come. 

Broapus MITCHELL 
Johns Hopkins University 


The Great Powers in World Politics. Interna- 
tional Relations and Economic Nation- 
alism. By Frank H. Simonds and Brooks 
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Emeny. New York: American Book, 1937. 

Pp. xiii, 683. 

This revised edition of a thoughtful, 
scholarly work should be welcomed by 
teachers, students, and general readers in- 
terested in the world politics of the day. In 
the original edition of their book the au- 
thors, it will be remembered, advanced in 
convincing fashion the thesis of the “Haves 
vs the Have-Nots” among the powers, and 
the most recent events have given added 
point to their view. The tone of the volume 
may be gauged from its concluding para- 
graph: “Upon the ability of the Haves to 
utilize intelligently their undoubted mili- 
tary or economic power in meeting the issues 
raised by the Have-Nots depends the destiny 
of nations in the matter of peace and war.” 

The new volume, revised by Professor 
Emeny alone because of the untimely death 
of Dr Simonds, has eighty pages more of 
text than its predecessor, is completely re- 
written in some parts, and covers the in- 
ternal history and international relations of 
the major states of Europe down to August 
1, 1937. There are also ten new maps in Dr 
Emeny’s own clear style and ten more docu- 
ments in the appendices—including the text 
of the recent German-Japanese Anti-Com- 
munist pact. The bibliography has been 
brought up to date and greatly extended so 
that it now includes almost twelve hundred 
items, alphabetically arranged. Finally, 
there has been included a very useful thirty- 
five page chronology of events. 

It seems to me that there can be no one, 
neither tyro nor expert, whose understand- 
ing of the daily newspaper stories would not 
become deeper for having read and pon- 
dered this excellent, well written exposi- 
tion. 

WALTER COoNSUELO LANGSAM 


Columbia University 


Raw Materials in Peace and War. By Eugene 
Staley. New York: Council on Foreign 
Relations, 1937. Pp. vi, 326. $3. 


This volume has a limited but vital value 
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for high-school teachers of the social studies, 
and for their better students as well. It treats 
broadly the whole problem of raw materials 
as a cause of war, and the possible solutions, 
at the same time that it gives a lucid expo- 
sition of detailed facts—a fine balance of the 
forest and the trees. Dr Eugene Staley, as- 
sistant professor of economics at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, has written this study 
as the rapporteur of a group of seven Amer- 
ican experts. His competence in this field 
is attested by a previous study, War and the 
Private Investor, which contributes to one 
phase of this later book, that is investments 
in raw material production. The other 
phase treated is trade in raw materials and 
its restrictions. 

The competition of the powers for con- 
trol of such materials as iron, oil, copper, 
and cotton is reaching a fever pitch because 
of the armaments race and the drive for 
self-sufficiency against the days of war. How 
can the danger be reduced? This book con- 
cludes that it can be done only by “‘pro- 
cedures of three types: (1) measures to estab- 
lish collective security against war, so that 
nations can regard raw materials in some 
other light than as armaments; (2) meas- 
ures to reduce economic nationalism, so that 
it will not be necessary for nations to have 
political control over raw material sources 
or markets in order to be sure of access to 
them in time of peace; (3) measures to meet 
specific raw material problems that give rise 
to friction” (p. 237). This last is an easy 
task if the first two cures are adopted. And 
what of the United States? As the world’s 
leading producer and consumer of raw ma- 
terials—but far from self-sufficient—our 
policies are crucial, especially in relation to 
trading with warring nations. Should we 
follow the Neutrality Act of 1937 (‘‘storm- 
cellar neutrality’) or the recent Roose- 
veltian switch to the collective security of 
the Brussels conference (‘‘law and order 
neutrality’)? It makes a difference—a raw 
materials difference. That is point one 
above. Under point two the question arises: 
Is our reciprocal tariff treaty policy (which 
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concerns sales of such materials as cotton 
and oil) a force for peace? 
RICHARD M. PERDEW 


High School 
Bronxville, N. Y. 


The Profits of War Through the Ages. By Rich- 
ard Lewinsohn, trans. from the French by 
George Sainsbury. New York: Dutton, 


1937. Pp. vili, 287. $3.00. 


At the moment when nations are so busy 
arming and re-arming, exposures of war 
profits and the intrigues of armament mak- 
ers no longer enjoy the attention they re- 
ceived a bare two or three years ago. Public 
opinion is once more so engrossed with war 
preparedness and war propaganda that it is 
not concerned with war costs. This is irra- 
tional; with war so possible the costs of war 
should be faced realistically. 

Mr Lewinsohn analyzes war profits topi- 
cally and historically, seeking to answer the 
question, ‘““Who have made profits from war 
through the ages?” In earlier times it was 
the “Generals.” Caesar in ten years of con- 
quest repaid a debt of two million dollars 
and accumulated a fortune of six and a half 
million. Feudal barons, Wallenstein, Marl- 
borough, Napoleon, Wellington, directly or 
indirectly, used war for enormous personal 
gain. By the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies governmental administration of war 
finances placed generals on fixed salaries, 
and public opinion would no longer permit 
a general to be a war-profiteer. People who 
do not fight may make fortunes out of war, 
but no fortunes may be made by the actual 
participants! 

In past centuries the men who financed 
wars made or lost fortunes. The Bank of 
England’s “object at first was nothing else 
than to permit credit for war.” The rise of 
the Rothschilds is but one of the stories 
told of these war “Financiers.” Today such 
great bankers may have opportunity for 
great profits through loans as neutrals, but 
“in big wars and in their own countries the 
‘war banker’ seems to be finished for good. 
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It is the State itself which now finances its 
wars.” 

The “Armament Firms” enter the picture 
about the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, when the great European firms— 
Krupp, Vickers, Armstrong, the Schneiders, 
Nobel—were organized, and in America 
DuPont, Colt, Winchester, Remington 
were boomed by the Civil and Indian wars. 
While such firms receive every aid from 
their own country, their trade is probably 
more international than that of any other 
business. The author does not accept the 
theory that such firms are active instigators 
of wars. “The armament industry does not 
desire war, at all events unless it is in some 
distant country. What it wants is well- 
armed peace and permanent tension. Too 
cloudless a peace is misfortune—but so may 
be a war. The constant threat of war: that 
is what is most promising for this particular 
business.” The business of marketing muni- 
tions is excellently described, and this busi- 
ness involves considerable propaganda 
against that peace which may mean limita- 
tion of armament. Briand is quoted, “The 
articles against peace are written with pens 
of the same steel as guns and shells.” The 
profits during the World War of such Amer- 
ican companies as U. S. Steel, Bethlehem 
Steel, and DuPont are described. After some 
curtailment during the recent years of com- 
parative peace, this industry is again 
flourishing. 

From the sixteenth century another group 
sharing in profits has been the “contrac- 
tors” who supply food, clothing, transpor- 
tation, and other war needs. Typical in the 
earlier period was the French Ouvrard who 
supplied Napoleon’s armies. Considerable 
space is given in this connection to our Civil 
War with evidence to sustain the sweeping 
statement concerning our early industrial 
millionaires—“‘all those who at this period 
made a fortune in America owed it to the 
war.” At still greater length is described the 
amazing position of Morgan as purchasing 
agent in America for both the English and 
French governments during the World War. 


During or immediately following this war 
one hundred and eighty-one Americans 
were listed as having taxable incomes of 
over a million, gained largely from provid- 
ing war supplies. The “contractors” share 
with the “munition makers” the chief profits 
of modern war. 

Other war profiteers described with a 
good deal of care are the “speculators” who 
buy or sell currency, government or in- 
dustrial securities. 

A final chapter sums up the “Struggle 
Against War Profits.” No one defends such 
profits, but the arguments against them 
differ. The pacifist view is that elimination 
of war profits will prevent or at least lessen 
the duration of war. A “sociological” view 
is expressed in the question, “When one 
man is called upon to risk his life, why 
should his neighbor make a profit instead 
of a sacrifice?” A fiscal argument is that war 
profits should be absorbed by government 
as a means of financing the war. Since the 
World War the attack on war profits has 
been directed chiefly against the arms in- 
dustry. France alone has made progress in 
taking this industry out of private hands 
through nationalization. Even the more 
moderate efforts to obtain strict govern- 
mental control has had limited success. The 
author discusses in this connection the Pitt- 
man Neutrality Act, but in the few months 
since the publication of the book the Presi- 
dent, apparently acting in accordance with 
public sentiment, has cast this into the 
discard. 

The Profits of War represents a calm and 
studied analysis of the subject from a his- 
torical angle. It describes interestingly men 
past and present who have gained much and 
sometimes lost much from the business of 
war. The author has no panaceas to offer. 
His conclusions are that the evolution of 
governmental control is increasingly tak- 
ing the profits out of war for those directly 
concerned. Such profits are “shifting away 
from the actual theatre of military opera- 
tions.” “Evolution is at work to make war 
profits more and more indirect, so that 
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Julius Caesar's place is now to be taken by 
some magnate of the canning trade.” 


Rosert I. ADRIANCE 
High School 
East Orange, New Jersey 


Living China: Modern Chinese Short Stories. 
Comp. and ed. by Edgar Snow, with an 
introduction by the author and an Essay 
on Modern Chinese Literature by Nym 
Wales. New York: Reynal & Hitchcock, 


1937. Pp. 360. $2.50. 


This volume contains food for thinking 
America. Why has China sought Russian 
literary models rather than Anglo-Amer- 
ican? Why is China’s modern creative work 
tinged with “‘red’’? Why do the themes of 
these stories deal so consistently with the 
masses rather than the classes, in marked 
contrast with much of our own current mag- 
azine fiction? Why is much of American 
culture being thoughtfully and deliberately 
rejected by the New China as unsuited to 
her needs? Yet why, nevertheless, does a 
closer bond of sympathy maintain between 
the Chinese people and their distant neigh- 
bors across the Pacific than between the 
Chinese and any other national group, in 
spite of vast differences in setting, in ex- 
perience, and in ways of thinking? Here is 
material for the student. 

Pearl Buck’s The Good Earth for the 
first time gave to the western world an ac- 
curate and comprehensive view of the life 
of the masses in China. Chinese, it is true, 
felt that it presented only the drab and 
seamy side of life, the side they would con- 
ceal from the visitor’s eyes. Yet it is diffi- 
cult to point out specific inaccuracies in the 
picture she painted. 

Edgar Snow has performed a comple- 
mentary service in giving us the first full 
view of contemporary Chinese life through 
native eyes. In these selections, moreover, 
the Chinese scholar speaks, not as in the 
case of Lin Yii-t’ang in My Country and 
My People to interpret his own people to 
the foreigner, but to open Chinese eyes to 
Chinese conditions, frequently as deliber- 


ate propaganda for reform (see Mao Tun’s 
“Suicide”). The fact that the total picture 
built up by Mr Snow differs little in its 
summary estimate of Chinese life today is 
a tribute to the author of The Good Earth 
and reasonable assurance that we have at 
last a true and just presentation of Modern 
China. 

The compiler of Living China has opened 
to readers of English a new area of interest. 
The biographical notes on _ individual 
writers, the translater’s exposition of his 
method and viewpoint given in the intro- 
duction, together with Mr Wales’s histor- 
ical sketch, comprise an excellent beginner's 
guide to current Chinese writing. The 
American reader, be he student, teacher, 
or casual browser, is very likely to gain a 
marked broadening of his world of vicarious 
experiences, a new appreciation of the uni- 
versality of human problems—in brief, a 
renewed sense that “all men are brothers.” 

To the teacher seeking to promote an 
understanding of cultures differing from 
our own this collection offers new materials 
suited to almost all age levels. To the stu- 
dent of literary forms Hsiao Ch’ien’s “The 
Conversion” and Lin Yii-t’ang’s “The Dog 
Meat General” present suggestive variants 
on our short story and satirical essay. Pic- 
tures of New China, its settings and atti- 
tudes, may be found in T’ien’Chiin’s 
‘Aboard the S. S. Dairen Maru” and Shih 
Ming’s “Fragment from a Lost Diary.” In 
the light of the current “war” between 
China and Japan these two selections take 
on peculiar significance. Such portraiture as 
Lu Hsiin’s “K’ung I-chi” and Jou Shih’s 
“The Slave Mother” cry for comparison 
with similar portraits in The Good Earth. 

As in most anthologies, the selection 
varies widely in quality, and appraisals will 
differ according to personal preference. It 
is hard to understand why Lu Hsiin’s 
“Mother’s” was included. Whether it can 
be understood by a westerner not inti- 
mately acquainted with the Chinese lan- 
guage is at least open to question. Mr Lu 
seems to have gone off on a tangent of rav- 
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ing without adequate facts. Nor is there 
any stylistic perfection to excuse the trans- 
lation of this piece. Fortunately it stands 
alone in its poor taste. One bad spot does 
not spoil a melon; perhaps it indicates the 
superb ripeness of the fruit. 

No longer are we limited to second-hand 
opinions about China as set forth in the 
heavily biased and often rather stodgy 
works produced by the first three genera- 
tions of western students of Chinese cul- 
ture. Thanks to Edgar Snow, China now 
speaks for herself. 

Henry C. FENN 


Lincoln School 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 


A History of the Modern and Contemporary 
Far East: A Survey of Western Contacts with 
Eastern Asia during the Nineteenth and 
Twentieth Centuries. By Paul Hibbert 
Clyde. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1937. 
Pp. xix, 858. $4.50. 


This is a timely book for those who wish 
to follow the political struggles in Eastern 
Asia in the last century and a half. The 
first one hundred pages are devoted to a cur- 
sory survey of the background of Chinese 
and Japanese history from earliest times. 
This part is necessarily brief and might 
well have been omitted, since it relies wholly 
on traditional accounts and gives no knowl- 
edge of the reinterpretations which have 
revolutionized the study of Chinese history 
in the last twenty years. But the political 
history of the Far East since the Anglo- 
Chinese War of 1842 is well told, and that 
is really the period which the book attempts 
to delineate. The diverse interests and the 
complicated intrigues of the so-called 
“powers” are set forth with clarity and pre- 
cision, not only in the more disputed terri- 
tories of China, Korea, and Manchuria, but 
in Japan proper, the Philippines, and East- 
ern Siberia. The activities of the French 
in Indo-China are only briefly treated. The 
author is most at home in tracing the polit- 
ical ambitions of Japan, her great struggle 


to become a world power, and her steady 
expansion both in Manchuria and in China 
proper. This the author does with under- 
standing and with evident sympathy for 
Japan’s point of view. Naturally the sordid 
story of the earlier encroachments of the 
western powers in China does not make 
interesting reading, but it is told with ad- 
mirable directness and without ambiguity— 
perhaps, however, without full justice to 
the American point of view, which the au- 
thor criticizes as too idealistic. The mission- 
aries come into the picture as troublesome 
and obstructive and as always taking ad- 
vantage of their privileges. More can be 
said for them than this, especially in the 
field of education and medicine. 

Of course, any purely political interpre- 
tation of China in the past century in- 
evitably makes that country look more back- 
ward and more impotent than she really 
was. Until recently the Chinese have con- 
sistently thought in non-political terms, and 
to take such a vast nation to task for not 
acting with the swiftness of Japan or with 
the energy of a western state is clearly to 
mistake the problem. That is to ignore 
China’s cultural background, the immen- 
sity of her task, and the degree to which her 
hands were tied by forced treaty obliga- 
tions. In fact, the strength or weakness of 
China cannot be summed up in a mere po- 
litical appraisal. A complete account would 
take into consideration the intellectual and 
cultural advances she has made in the past 
forty years. One who has followed that 
renaissance would hardly speak of “‘the col- 
lapse of Chinese civilization” (p. 842); he 
would dwell rather on her evident rejuve- 
nation and her cultural reorganization. 
These facts are vaguely referred to in a 
thin chapter at the close of the volume, but 
in terms that do not do justice to the sub- 
ject. To deal with these movements justly 
one would have to consult Chinese writings 
of the past forty years, and that the writer 
has not done. Not to do so, however, is like 
writing a history of France without a knowl- 
edge of the French language. Aside from 
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Smiths ECONOMICS 


New Edition, $1.60 


A foundation text in elementary economics presented in such a way that the average 
high school pupil will understand it. Emphasizes the social implications of economics, 
and helps to develop proper social attitudes. Covers those topics essential to the 
pupil’s live understanding of the business world and the principles upon which 
it operates. 


Wallis and Wallis’ 
OUR SOCIAL WORLD 


$1.60 


Gives the pupil a real sense of the function and value of American social institutions, 
his responsibilities to them, and his possibilities of development through them. 


Young and Wrights 
UNIFIED AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 


Semester Edition, $1.48 


This new text guides the pupil to a truly unified conception of government with its 
interlocking relations to social and economic problems. The text takes up first the matter 
of legislation (national, state, and local), then administration (national, state, and 
local), and finally adjudication (national, state, and local). The book is complete, 
class tested, and strictly up to date. 


IN lyers, Little and ‘Robinsons 
PLANNING YOUR FUTURE 


Second Edition, $1.50 


A textbook aimed to help pupils of junior high school age think out an intelligent and 
practical answer to the question — What shall I do after I leave school? It answers 
general questions, studies the major wage-earning groups of occupations and discusses 
the place of the school in vocational planning. Covers 600 typical fields of work. 


Write for further information 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


330 West 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 
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these deficiencies the book is well written, 

and with an economy of language and a 

clarity of expression that are admirable. 
ARTHUR W. HUMMEL 


Division of Orientalia 
Library of Congress 
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